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CHRONICLE, 


O* Friday week the House of Lords devoted 
fn Parliament. itself to divers Bills and the Conway School 

Board. In the two sittings of the House of 
Commons a good deal of fine confused business was done. 
After considerable discussion an instruction of Mr. Suaw 
Lerevre’s to the Committee on the Birmingham Water 
Bill, with reference to common rights, was accepted. Mr. 
Patrick O’Brien, with an eye on Eastbourne, and arguing 
on the sauce for the goose principle, wanted to abolish the 
“ Catholic Processions” clauses of the Act of 1829. It is Mr. 
O’Brien, not we, who must take the responsibility of putting 
the Roman Catholic Church on the level of a Corybantic 
sect. And then the virtuous Mr. Swirr MacNeiu returned 
to the charge against the Three Directors and their votes. 
He was seconded by Mr. James Lowrner, and the Government 
having left members free to vote as they pleased, the votes 
were expunged by 154 to 145. The only interesting thing 
in the debate was Mr. Guapstone’s demonstration that it 
was quite right for Mr. PLuyxet, a Director of the North- 
Western Railway, to vote in a matter affecting the North- 
Western Railway, but terribly wrong for the Three to vote 
in a matter affeeting the Mombassa Railway. Bewilder- 
ment seems to have come on many at this; but what can 
be clearer? The North-Western is a good railway which 
takes good, and great, men to and from their homes at 
Hawarden ; the Mombassa Railway is a wicked railway, 
promoted by wicked Jingoes. The chief Army votes were 
talked over for the rest of the earlier sitting, and carried at 
the later, when, also, there was a sufficiently businesslike 
discussion on a motion by Mr. Jonny E.uts as to the Supply 
system. 

On Monday the House of Lords read the Statute Law 
Revision Bill a second time, a proceeding which affected 
Lord Turine to something between tears and lyric rapture, 
till Lord Esuer brought him to with a little useful cold water, 
and the observation (which also we most potently believe) that 
when you want to understand a new statute you generally 
have to read an old one. After Mr. J. W. Lowrner had 
answered a question on the recent cavalier conduct of the 
French police to Englishmen (conduct which he described 
as “a very grave matter”), the Lower House became, as it 
were, Leviathan, and wallowed in the Naval Estimates. 
Colonel H1i1 called vain attention to the treatment of the 
Naval Artillery Volunteers, which, indeed, has not been 
kind. Mr. Picron observed that no man in his senses 
thought that we should ever have to meet the combined 
fleets of France and Russia—which may be true of a man 
in Mr. Picron’s senses, but certainly is not of any one who 
knows the past and can judge the future. The two first 
and chief votes, for men and pay, were got, however, which 
atoned for a good deal of not very profitable talking. 

Tuesday was a very quiet day in both Houses, The 
Lords concerned themselves with Irish horse-breeding and 
some other matters. Some Civil Service votes were got at 
the earlier sitting in the Commons, when also foot-and- 
mouth disease and other things were talked of. ‘The even- 
ing sitting, threatened from the first, succumbed to a count 
at ten oclock, thereby nipping Mr. Provanp and Mr, 
CHANNING in their attempt to settle the affairs of the 
nation as regards the incidence of taxes. 

Wednesday was given up almost entirely to Mr, 'T. Exuts’s 
Welsh Land Bill for making the farmers of Wales like those 
of Ireland, and much more also, Some curiosity was felt 
at the probable experiences of this measure, it being well 
known that Gladstonians, even Welsh Gladstonians, were 
by no means unanimous about it, and that Mr. GLApsTONE 
was rather in the mood of the neighbour of UcaLraox. So 
it turned out. Mr, Exxis let his leader in by producing no 


evidence of any hardship, and indeed admitting that he had 
next to no facts to go on, and Mr. GLApsTone, seizing on 
this, opposed the Bill with vigour. Mr. Bowen Row.anps 
afterwards slipped into what Mr. StanLey Leicuron justly 
enough described as an admission that he was returned bya 
community of liars, and the debate was finished by a solid 
and vigorous speech from Mr. Cuaptix. With the help of 
the Irishmen and the English irreconcilables, Mr. Exits 
mustered 113 votes; but there are not Welsh tenants, as 
there are Salvationists, in every constituency, and more 
than double that number threw the Bill out. Then ina 
concatenation accordingly Mr. Matruews refused to inter- 
fere with the operation of the law in the case of two 
poachers who had smashed the skulls of two gamekeepers 
after the said gamekeepers were prostrate on the ground. 
But the poachers were poachers and the gamekeepers were 
gamekeepers, and killing a gamekeeper is no murder in the 
eyes of Mr. Conypeare, M.P. The men were duly exe- 
cuted on Thursday morning, and before noon the broad- 
sheets that disgrace the gutters of London appeared with 
“ Hanged for Poaching ” on them—a statement which is just 
as true as that Mr. Hastines got five years for being a 
trustee. 

On Thursday the House of Lords furthered some busi- 
ness quietly. In the House of Commons things were 
decidedly livelier than they have yet been this Session, 
though the principal business was nothing but Supply. 
Early in the sitting Mr. ConyBeare repeated his charge of 
“judicial murder” (a charge as silly in substance as it i 
offensively worded) against the Home Secrerary in the 
matter of the Tring murders; and Mr. Hunter (who 
seems to some Gladstonians to be a pillar, but who, perhaps, 
only possesses in a hard-headed Scotch way the same great 
quality which in Mr. Conyseare takes the feather-headed 
English form) requested Mr. Marruews to “ bring the 
“ definition of murder into a form more consonant to the 
“ moral sense of the country.” This means that killing 
anybody whose profession Mr. Hunter does not like shall 
be venial. After this, alarums and excursions became fre- 
quent. Sir Joun Gorst and Sir Ucurrep Kaye SHurrie- 
wortH broke lances about forms of account, Sir WiL1am 
Harcourt doing the “Go it, Uenrrep” business; Mr. 
LapoucnEere, who was repeatedly called to order by the 
Chairman, repeated the best scenes of his favourite comedy 
“The Impudent Man”; Mr. O'Connor shrieked at Mr. 
Ba.rour and the Chairman; and at last Mr. Sexton and 
the Irish members “ walked out "—a terrific incident. The 
resolution actually before the House was not forced through 
till past two o'clock. 

ms When the Gladstonians made up their differ- 
arty ences at Kirkcaldy, the winning of the seat by 

them was a foregone conclusion. Mr. Cox, 
however, the Unionist candidate, made a good fight, and 
not only increased the Unionist poll by nearly fifty per 
cent., but cut down the Gladstonian majority sensibly. 
On Friday week the Duke of ArcyLt made a speech in 
Edinburgh; and, being complimented on his new rank, 
expressed a not unnatural pleasure at being at last “called 
“by his own name” in the House of Lords.——Lord 
Rosebery, we regret to say, whooped and holloaed at East 
Finsbury, on Monday night, in quite a Harcourtian 
manner. It would be sad if he spoilt a naturally tolerable 
voice by singing of such anthems. Mr. Goscuen spoke, 
both pluckily and to the purpose, at Islington, on Tuesday, 
defending his own finance, and taking the offensive against 
the enemy. On Wednesday Sir Grorce TREVELYAN 
counted the Gladstonian chickens, not ma: \ in the next 
election, but in the election after that—a strangely rash 
extension of the always dangerous liberty of prophesying. 
And Sir Ggorce was once a clever man. 
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On this day week a rather lame apology from 
Bn gh ll the Queensland Government for its conduct 
in the recent dispute with the Bank of 
England was published, as well as the news of a terrible 
colliery accident in Belgium. Much more talk was tele- 
graphed from “over there” about the Behring Strait 
quarrels and the necessity of America “ protecting her 
“ property.” We thought the question of “ property” 
was exactly what was under reference. On Monday 
morning it was announced that arrangements had been 
ractically completed, whereby the extremely discreditable 
usiness of the “GueLpH Fund” should -be closed by the 
handing of the capital to its owner. The renunciation of 
the Duke of Cumpertanp is, on the whole, couched in 
dignified terms, and abandons no right, though it pledges 
the Duke not to take any active steps against the present 
encroachers on his dominions. Had the mesne profits 
been suffered to accumulate, or had they been expended 
on less dubious purposes, there would be nothing to be 
said against the conduct of the other side; for no one is 
bound to supply an enemy with the sinews of war. As 
it is, the German Emperor is to be congratulated on 
getting rid of a hoard which could bring no luck with 
it. The other news of the same day, though plentiful 
enough, was of minor interest, the chief item being 
a further renunciation, for a consideration, by that very 
sorry sovereign King Minan of Servia——The news of 
Tuesday morning was little, but not good. There had 
been a fresh reverse on Lake Nyassa, and fresh troubles 
in Pahang; but to balance this reports came from Egypt 
of more surplus—this time in the administration of the 
Daira Sanieh. Very much more important was the 
news that came on Wednesday of another dynamite ex- 
plosion (similar to one which had occurred yesterday week) 
in Paris. This unluckily destroyed some thirteenth-century 
glass, which is irreplaceable, and therefore of much more 
importance than nineteenth-century building, or even other 
things.——The Bulgarians were said to be much and justly 
irritated at the conduct of the Sutran in allowing the 
Russians to smuggle away from Constantinople a man sus- 
of having procured the murder of Dr. VuLkoviTcu. 
ossibly the SuLtan could not help himself; but it must 
always be a marvel how the Czar, who is supposed to be a 
gentleman, can countenance proceedings of such indescri- 
bable griminess. The United States authorities were 
taking steps against what is called the “‘ Reading Combina- 
“ tion.” The banking-house of Messrs. GUnzBure, St. Peters- 
burg and Paris, failed on Tuesday. Small, but only 
small, items of additional news on most of the subjects 
already mentioned came in on Thursday morning. The 
Austrian murderer ScHNEIDER was executed on Thursday. 


The Lew On Friday week Mr. G. W. Hasrines, M.P., 
Courts, #24 Mortanp the blackmailer both pleaded 
guilty, and were sentenced by Mr. Justice A. 
L. Surrn, the former to five, the latter to ten years’ im- 
prisonment. Mr. Hastincs’s crime was an example of the 
temptations of sole trusteeship ; the other scoundrel crowned 
his impudence by vaunting the morality of his establish- 
ment “in justice to the University of Oxford.” Mr. Mor- 
LAND’s place of business had no more to do with “the 
“ University of Oxford ” than that of the Principal of Mans- 
field College, both being private-adventure seminaries which 
are locally established in the University town. The 
Belgian ALLARD, one of the foreign scoundrels who have 
introduced the profession of souteneur into England, was sen- 
tenced to twenty months’ hard labour this day week. Asa 
“ strong man,” the term is perhaps hardly enough for him. 
——On Monday the House of Lords stayed the greed of the 
Income-tax horse-leeches who had tried to construe a Scotch 
bank manager's official quarters into income. It was almost 
a pity, for had the decision been the other way, all the in- 
habitants of Her Magesry’s gaols might have been charged 
Income-tax on their board, lodging, clothing, and spiritual 
instruction, to the great benefit, doubtless, of the revenue. 
In the police-courts it was held that a windmill (if it “ mills” 
anything) is not a sky-sign.——On Wednesday receivers 
were appointed in the large and long-threatened concerns 
of Murrieta & Co., and the Court of Appeal confirmed the 
decision of the Court below in the application made by 
Lady Russe. for the payment of the costs of her divorce 
suit by her husband. 
The L.C.C. had its first meeting on Tuesday, 
and though the baser sort | their 
even then by trying to cut down the salary 
of the Deputy Chairman, the proceedings were on the whole 


amiable to effusion. The Chairman (by the way, would 
any Gladstonian kindly explain why it should have been 
wicked to crave for a Duke as chairman, while it is admir- 
able to rush at an Earl? Does iniquity begin with Mar- 
quesses !), the Vice-Chairman, and the Deputy were all 
seconded by Moderates, according to the most approved 
traditions of civilized warfare. Only evil men will spend a 
passing wonder on the thought whether, if the cases had 
been reversed, the Progressives would have been as obliging. 
The dominant party elected, and as we think very rightly, 
all their own men as aldermen. It was not to be expected 
that they should do otherwise, and Lord RanpopH 
CuurcHILL showed judgment in declining to submit to an 
inevitable and useless rebuff. 


With characteristic impudence the champions 
The Coal of those coal-miners who are now spreading 
ruin and desolation in the homes of some of 
their fellow-workmen and discomfort in those of many 
others in order to protect themselves against a possible 
diminution of their wages have raised a clamour about 
royalties, wayleaves, and the like. Because A will not 
work, and (it is well known) will break B’s head or blow 
up his house if B dares to work in his place, C is to sur- 
render his property gratis for A to work at it when he pleases: 
and to derive as much profit from it as he can get. An Age 
of Reason truly! Meanwhile, the victims of “ legalized 
“ black-mailing” (i.e. selling your property instead of 
giving it) had been in London assembling to decide how 
long they shall “ play,” and in Durham stoning the “ black- 
“legs” who try to keep the mines free from water, and 
furnish the miners’ own wives and children with supplies of 
that element. The meeting of Thursday (consisting, be it 
remembered, of paid delegates, to whom others’ play is 
harvest-time) decided not to go beyond the week’s holiday ; 
this, however, will not affect the strike in Durham, where 
the colliers are still behaving very badly. 


On this day week Mr. L. J. Jennincs endea- 
Correspondence. voured to defend his vote in the Inhabitants 

of Eastbourne (Torture) Bill, alleging that the 
Salvationists have not broken the law. We must refer Mr. 
Jennines thence from it to Mr. Soxicrror. That worthy 
person contends that they dave broken the law, and that is 
the reason for repealing it. On Tuesday morning Lord 
MonkswELL would still be talking; Lord Bramwe.i smote 
Sir Harcourt heavily; Mr. Ronert Pee, with 
the ingenuousness so pleasing in youth, explained that he 
is still five thousand pounds to the good after his Monte 
Carlo flutter; and Sir Georce Errineton and others pro- 
tested mildly against the turning of the Reform Club into a 
Gladstonian house-of-call. 


A lion-tamer, slipping in a cage which he had 
Miscellaneous, entered, was so badly mauled by a hyena 

and three bears, at Cannock Chase, on Tues- 
day, that he died of his wounds. The sale of the 
WeERTHEIMER bric-a-brac has attracted considerable atten- 
tion during the week ; as also, from a different, or perhaps 
the same, point of view, did certain ghastly discoveries of 
murder at Liverpool. A very cheerful speech was made 
by the Governor of the Bank of England on Thursday. 


The Grand Duke of Hesse was interesting to- 

Obituary. Englishmen as the husband of the Princess 
Auice, whom he had the misfortune to lose 

somewhat early. His private life was subsequently made 
the subject of some of those infinitely dull romans-d-clef 
which have an incomprehensible interest for a certain class 
of reader. But there was nothing, according to the customs. 
of his own world, at all discreditable about it. Lord 
Hamppen (who, had he not accepted the modern and techni- 
cally superior title, would have been known as the twenty- 
third Lord Dacre of the South—a preferable style, as one 
would have thought) will always be remembered as an 
excellent Speaker of the House of Commons in very trying 
times. The courage and conduct which, as Mr. Branp, he 
showed in dealing with Irish misbehaviour, especially on one 
great occasion, will ever be memorable in Parliamentary 
history. It is unfortunate that his later defection to the 
Separatist party a little tarnished this excellent record, 
But he was an old man, and had been a party Whip,.—— 
Although Mr. E. A. Freemay’s health had been very pre- 
carious for some years, it was not gout, but smallpox, which 
carried him off at Alicante this week, Few men have 
made a greater or more personal mark on the historical 
literature of our time than Mr, Freeman, and there are 
few places in which it is more difficult to speak of his 
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merits and defects than in these columns, which for so 
many years had the advantage of his great learning, his 
vigorous pen, and his fervid interest in whatever subject 
he took up. With some foibles of taste, temper, and 
judgment, Mr. Freeman a knowledge, almost 
unequalled in thoroughness, of his own subjects, an 
extraordinary faculty of what may be called historical 
realization, and a vividness of style which, if he could 
have conquered his tendencies to prolixity and allusive- 
ness, would have entitled him to the very first rank 
among historians. The death of Mr. Tayter, of 
Patna, closes for ever an unhappy dispute in which, 
though opinion has been much divided, authorities of 
t weight have always held that gross injustice was 
one to a most valuable public servant.——Dr. Carrns 
was one of the chief pillars of the United Presby- 
terian body in Scotland, and a very learned philosopher 


and theologian. Mr. Stpyey Wootr was a lawyer of 
repute and learning. 


Dr. Svrrn, an Archbishop of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and styled by his co-religionists 
“of Edinburgh and St. Andrews,” was a most erudite 
divine, his special subject being Oriental languages. Dr. 
Meymorr Trpy had few superiors in chemical analysis and 
forensic medicine; and the Bishop of GovuLBURN was a 
colonial bishop of very old standing, and free from that 
reproach of taking up the part of bishop par intérim which 
has rested on so many of his brethren. 

Lord Tennyson’s Foresters was performed, for 


aan te copyright purposes, and with the usual rites, 
at the Lyceum at ten o'clock on Thursday. 


LORD HAMPDEN, WHIP AND SPEAKER. 


ORD HAMPDEN, whose death at Pau was announced 
early in the week, presided over the House of Com- 
mons during, perhaps, the stormiest period of its recent 
existence—the period beginning shortly after Mr. Guap- 
STONE’s accession to the Premiership, and marked by the 
development of the arts of obstruction by the Irish party. 
His selection for the Chair was one of the few instances in 
which Mr. Guiapstonge has shown something like discern- 
ment of character. Lord Hoveuton was in the habit of 
saying that, while Lord BraconsrreLp knew men, Mr. 
G apsTonE knew Man. This antithesis, like many others, 
seems true, as a whole, because it is true in one of its 
Lord BeEaconsFIELD unquestionably knew men. 
r. GLADsTONE’s imputed knowledge of Man is an attain- 
ment as valuable as acquaintance with love in the ab- 
stract or with the abstract idea of a Lord Mayor. It 
would, no doubt, be very useful in the island of Entelechie, 
and under the rule of Queen Quintessence ; but in the island 
of Great Britain, and under the rule of Queen Victoria, it 
is likely to be of questionable service. It may be said that 
Mr. Guapstone, rivalling CramBE, was capable of realizing 
the abstract idea of a Speaker, and saw it embodied in Mr. 
Branp. By whatever process and from whatever motive 
Mr. GLapsrone was led to the choice—for, of course, his 
selection carried with it Mr. Branp’s election—it was a 
good one, and justified itself during twelve years. Mr. 
Branp, like Mr. Peet afterwards, was dignior, but not 
dignissimus, Since the retirement of Mr, Denison to that 
place to which good Speakers and bad indifferently go, 
a vacancy in the Chair has never taken place or been appre- 
hended while the Liberals were in power without everybody 
saying that Mr. Wuuirpreap was the only man for the post. 
Mr. Wurrereap has acquired and maintained the reputa- 
tion of being the best of all possible Speakers by never 
actually being Speaker. No one ever was, or could ba, as 
good a Speaker as Mr. Wurrsreap was and still is supposed 
capable of becoming, and therefore he must infallibly have 
<lisappointed expectations, even though he had left the 
fume of Onsiow far behind. 

The selection of Mr. Brann, in the first instance, was 
naturally exposed to a good deal of criticism, and was viewed 
hy the Conservative party, then on the Opposition side of 
the House, with distrust, and even dislike. From Lord 
PALMeERrston’s accession to power, in 1859, to the dissolution 
under Mr, Disragui, in 1868, Mr. Branp had been the 
Whip of the Liberal party. Mr. Disragui, though he ac- 
quiesced in the argument of Mr, Guapsroye’s legions, did 
not conceal his disapprobation, He is reported to have 
said that he scarcely lone the gentleman's face ; he did not 
recollect seeing him in the House. Mr. Branp’s duties as 
Whip confined him chiefly to the lobby, and to those retreats 


in which members seek refuge from the deadly dulness of 
British eloquence. The office of Whip is differently con- 
ceived and executed now—at least in the Gladstonian 
ranks. In Mr. Branp’s days the Whip was the eye, the 
ear, and the receptive intelligence of the party. He in- 
formed himself of those mysterious sentiments called the 
general sense of the House, and the feeling of the party, as 
well as of the disposition of minor groups and notable 
individuals in it. He wasa sort of missionary for the 
strengthening of waverers and the conversion of heretics. 
In the days before the Reform Bill, and to some extent 
in the days immediately following it, his arguments were 
of that conclusive kind which are suggested by his offi- 
cial title of Patronage Secretary. He dispensed, or held 
out the promise of, gratifications; not those of the gross 
and order, but gratifications which 
filtered through members to their constituents. In Mr. 
Branp’s time things were different. Members had to be 
flattered, threatened, cajoled, reasoned with. But the argu- 
ments were addressed to the mind and not to the pocket. 
In all the arts of persuasion and management Mr. Brayp 
was a master. But since his time there has been a further 
development, or rather degradation, of the office. The first 
Whip in the Gladstonian party has become simply a First 
Messenger. He is to be found more frequently on the 
front Bench—Ministerial or Opposition, as the fortunes of 
the party dispose—than in the lobby. He carries Mr. 
GLADsTONE’s orders to the second and third Whips, who 
are stationed as sentries at the doors to prevent the escape 
of unpaired members, and then comes back again for 
further orders. Political intelligence has ceased to be 
required in the post. A power of faithfully repeating what 
has been said to him, and a good pair of legs, are the chief 
qualifications of the Gladstonian First Whip. He is a sort 
of political shop-walker and errand-boy combined. We 
speak of the qualities required by the office, and not of 
the personal characteristics, if he possess any, of any past or 
present or future occupant of the post. 

The elevation of a Whip of the new Gladstonian type to 
the Speakership would be not only scandalous but ridiculous. 
In the time of Mr. Branp, however, and even later—in the 
time of Mr. Peet—the Whip for the discharge of his func- 
tions needed, as we have said, that thorough understanding 
of the House of Commons which is essential to the Speaker, 
and an acquaintance with forms and rules of procedure 
scarcely inferior to that of the late Sir Tuomas Erskine 
May. There was this presumption against the translation 
of a Whip from the lobby to the Chair, that the old parti- 
sanship might prove too strong for the new impartiality. 
Mr. Disraztt may have had some thought of Taper or 
TapPoLe in Court suit, gown, and full-bottomed wig. But 
the rule that a former thief is the best thief-taker is applic- 
able here. A Whip of the old pattern knew all the artifices of 
party and Parliamentary tactics. If he wasa man of honour 
and sensitiveness, he probably felt a certain revulsion from 
them, and would be eager to check them. It is not found 
that the habits of advocacy are injurious to the fairness of the 
judge. He sees through the arts which he has practised 
himself. A very eminent lawyer and statesman is reported 
to have said of Mr. Branp that he discharged the least 
dignified functions of party government without loss of 
dignity. It may be further said that he added dignity to 
the most dignified office in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Branp’s manner as Speaker was perfect ; and manner, if it 
does not make a good Speaker, is an indispensable element 
in his composition. It was curious to see a new Irish 
member, fresh from some village shop, on his introdue- 
tion, approaching the dread “ suspender” of his patriotic 
brethren, and gradually softening under the genial and 
kindly welcome that met him. Courtesy and authority 
were perfectly blended in Mr. Branp’s words and de- 
meanour. It is said that they had a subduing influ- 
ence on the great chief of the Liberal party, and that 
during the short period in which he held the office of 
Whip under Mr. Grapstonr’s leadership, Mr. Branp was 
the only person who could get Mr. Giavstone to listen 
to what he had to say. The influence did not depend on 
the thing said. On the contrary, the opportunity of saying 
the thing depended upon the intluence, It was magnetic, 
radiating from the character and temperament—ddmoniseh, 
as Gorrne called it. Perhaps Mr. Guapstonge may have 
wished to withdraw himself from this mysterious power, 
and to bring it to bear on the House of Commons at large. 

The dignity which marked Mr, Braxp in the Chair was 
independent of any considerable physical advantages. ‘The 
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quality which made Garrick six feet high seemed to 
add. a cubit to Mr. stature as he advanced 
up the House to his seat. In his dealings with the 
Irish mutineers Mr. Branp exhibited a patience which 
was exemplary until license had reached a point at which 
patience would have been unfaithfulness to his office, and 
then his intervention was peremptory and authoritative. Ob- 
servant of the letter of Parliamentary rules, he recognized 
the moment at which the rules broke down, and the intrinsic 
powers of the Speaker, as the guardian of order, and of 
that liberty of debate which license of talking extinguished, 
required him to intervene by the exercise of his personal 
authority. Mr. Branp was, we believe, the first, and 
remains the only, Speaker who during his term of office 
received recognition from the Sovereign, who conferred on 
him the Grand Cross of the Bath. The distinction was 
objected to on the ground that Mr. Brann, as the servant 
of the House of Commons, and not of the Crown, ought to 
stand and fall to his own master. But, as the QuEEN’s 
approval is necessary to the choice of the Speaker, her approval 
of his conduct when chosen cannot reasonably be excepted 
against. The censure misapprehends the QuEEN’s relation 
to public affairs. Sir Henry Branp’s withdrawal from the 
Speakership merged the heirship presumptive of an ancient 
barony in a new viscounty, to the regret of some lovers of 
old things. But it seems to be an unwritten rule, to which, 
however, there have been one or two exceptions, that a 
retired Speaker must be a viscount. Personally, the late 
Lord Happen was as fine an example as could be found of 
that union of simplicity with dignity, of urbanity with a 
sort of frank rusticity, which we are apt to believe is the 
special characteristic of the genuine English country 
gentleman. Though Lord Hamppen, during his Parlia- 
mentary career, was a silent member, he showed more than 
once out of doors that he was one of the best speakers of 
his time ; and this gift, combined with his political sagacity, 
his faculty for business, and his force and purity of cha- 
racter, might have won him a high place as Minister of 
the Crown, if the prizes of ambition had had any tempta- 
tion for him. 


TOURISTS AND DYNAMITERS. 


| ae! is not so much what we say as the nasty way we say 
it that annoys the French. This is what we learn from 
the London Correspondent of our most estimable contem- 
porary, the Journal des Débats, who translated “ une 
“chanson comique,” popular in these days, into the austere 
form of “Ce n'est pas seulement ce qu'il dit, c'est la fagon 
“* désagréable dont il le dit.” The little address which he 
delivers on this text is devoted to the case of Messrs. 
Purpie. He does not blame the substance of the comments 
made by Englishmen, but “le ton de supériorité absolu- 
“ment intolérable, et que rien ne justifie, quiils ne 
“ manquent jamais de prendre toutes les fois qu’ils croient 
“avoir & se plaindre de l’action d’une administration ou 
“d'un gouvernement étranger.” It is an old complaint 
against us, this of our arrogance, and is justified by appear- 
ances; for, though we are really a modest, we are also a 
truthful, people, and cannot but point out the intrinsic 
inferiority of foreigners when the occasion calls for the 
remark. In the case of Messrs. Purpir, the French police 
certainly showed themselves equally brutal, stupid, and over- 
bearing. The attempts of our French friends to retort on us 
with a tu quoque are not, we think, successful. They make 
great play with the case of the unfortunate French lady 
who was arrested in the Isle of Wight on an unfounded 
suspicion that she was carrying dynamite. This instance 
of the stupidity of our police turns up unfailingly, and the 
fact that the illustration never varies is much in our favour. 
Besides, we do not know that the French lady was marched 
handcuffed through the streets, confined for days with 
common malefactors, reduced to a state of nature, and 
“ anthropometrically measured” with a thoroughness 
which might earn the approval of Professor Lomproso. As 
the “chanson comique’ would say in French, “Ce n’est pas 
* seulement ce qu’ils font ; c’est la facon désagréable dont ils 
“ le font.” As Mr. Grenvitte Murray, whose admirable 
writings we commend to all persons about to travel in France, 
showed long ago, the French police can be brutal to a degree 
which Englishmen who have never had dealings with them 
cannot conceive. At the same time Englishmen can hardly 
expect to be treated better than the French are themselves. 
Frenchmen of some social position—even the sacrosanct 


Deputies—have recently been handled no better than Mr. 
Purvi and his brother. Of course, if there has been any 
irregularity in the course taken towards them, that will be 
good ground for demanding an apology and an indemnity. 
We have no doubt that in this case both will be asked for and 
given. For the rest, Englishmen who propose to travel in 
France would do well to remember that our native Captain 
Rook is largely represented abroad, that his feats have 
created a certain prejudice in the Continental mind, and 
that no Frenchman can believe in the honesty of a person 
who travels without an official certificate to character. Let 
them, therefore, provide themselves with passports, and if 
they get them viséd at the French Consulate there will be 
no harm done. May we also add that, if they wish to see 
racecourses, they will find more and better places of the 
kind at home than in France ? 

The French police, which is so uncommonly prompt and 
fierce with the harmless tourist, finds it apparently much 
more difficult to deal with the dynamiter. They certainly 
have not made a good business with the crescendo of out- 
rages in Paris. First there was one at the hotel of the 
Princess DE SaGANn; then there was another, and a worse, 
at the house of M. Bresson, and the judge who tried the St. 
Denis Anarchists, in the Boulevard St. Germain ; then there 
was a third, and still more audacious, at the Lobau bar- 
racks. This last has stirred the police to measures of 
unquestionable vigour, which is only reasonable, since it 
was in a way a species of treading on the official person’s 
own toes. We hear of arrests on all sides, and of special 
legislation to prevent the abuse of explosives. As the 
police seem to have no doubt who are the persons likely to 
have committed these offences, it would perhaps have been 
as well if they had made their arrests after the first out- 
rage. ‘To be sure, it was understood to have been directed 
against the Spanish Embassy, and it did injure the pro- 
perty of a lady who does not belong to a society favourable 
to the Republic. The progress of outrage has convinced 
the Government that the Anarchists do not draw fine dis- 
tinctions, and so it is at last acting with vigour. As for 
the outbreak of violence itself, it is a very simple matter. 
The revolutionary class all over Europe contains a minority 
of stupid fanatics who are at all times quite ready 
to commit crimes of this description. They break 
out sporadically from Trieste to Dublin. Fortunately the 
actual harm they do is out of all proportion less than the 
malignity of their intentions—for which there are two 
reasons. ‘The first is the cowardice of the fanatics them- 
selves, who seldom do more than drop their infernal 
machine in a corner, when nobody is looking, and then 
escape. The second is that modern explosives require 
careful handling if they are to produce their full effect. 
When they are merely dropped in a half-open space they 
are not much more destructive than gunpowder. The 
Anarchist fanatic has rarely, except in Russia, either time, 
opportunity, or courage to make a properly constructed 
mine. ‘These, of course, are no reasons why they should 
not be hanged when caught, or why special measures should 
not be taken to catch them; but they do show why there is 
no need for panic when some scoundrel makes an explosion 
with picric acid. : 


THE PARLIAMENTARY PURGE, 


HE case of Grorce Hastincs, member for East 

Worcestershire, whose expulsion from the House of 
Commons will be moved by Mr. Batrour on Monday, is 
unusual, not only from the position of the convict, but 
also from its curious bearing upon the peculiarities of our 
criminal law. Mr. Hastiyes is, in plain English, a thief. 
If he had stolen a shilling out of a till, or a loaf out of a 
shop-window, he would have been a felon, and on his con- 
viction his seat would have been vacated as though he 
were dead. As he only plundered a trust fund for five 
years, reducing it by nearly thirty thousand pounds, and 
leaving those for whom he was trustee almost beggars, he 
is a misdemeanant, and the House has to expel him. No 
substantial injustice is produced by the distinction. Mr. 
Hastines has got his deserts in a sentence of five years’ 
penal servitude, which at his age is almost capital. The 
motion for his expulsion is a pure matter of form, and 
follows necessarily upon the Judge’s letter to the SPEAKER. 
The line between felonies and misdemeanours has no longer 
even the semblance of reason, and the Criminal Code Bill 
would have abolished it so long ago as 1879. ‘The case of 
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Mrs. Ossorne will show the absurdity of attempting to 
discriminate on arbitrary grounds between one offence and 
another. She was indicted for perjury and for larceny— 
that is, for stealing jewels and for swearing that she had not 
stolen them. She pleaded Guilty, like Mr. Hastives. If she 
had put in the opposite plea, she might have been tried on 
either charge. The facts to prove both would of course 
have been the same, and if she had committed the one 
crime, she must also have committed the other. Yet on the 
indictment for perjury the jury might have separated at 
every adjournment, whereas on the indictment for larceny 
they must have been locked up together whenever they 
went out of court. Mr. Lockwoop has several times brought 
in a Bill, which must be unlucky in the ballot, to abolish 
this particular restriction. But it is time the whole doctrine 
of felony and misdemeanour was swept away. Three men 
at least will have been expelled from the present House of 
Commons—one for a gross breach of public morals, one 
for evading justice, one for a heinous and deliberate fraud. 
It was inevitable that Mr. De Copatn should be expelled. 
He refused to return, his offence was not an extradition 
one, and therefore no alternative presented itself. But 
Captain Verney and Mr. Hastines should have ceased to 
be members as soon as they left the dock at the Old Bailey. 
Under the present law—* the law of the Constitution,” as 
Sir Witu1Am Anson calls it—they might have been imme- 
diately re-elected, and are at this moment eligible. 


The career of the latest Parliamentary black sheep is a 
most curious one. Mr. Hastines appeared to be everything 
that was most respectable, and men of the highest possible 
character deposed at the Central Criminal Court to the 
spotlessness of his reputation. He had been a magistrate 
for thirty years, and Chairman of Quarter Sessions for 
fifteen. He had represented his native county since 1880, 
and presided over a most laborious Committee in the House 
of Commons. He was once among the most familiar fre- 
quenters of that dismal institution, the Social Science Con- 
gress, which, indeed, he virtually kept alive for the last few 
years of its melancholy existence. When that amusement 
failed him, he took to fraud. Once he had begun, his course 
of pillage was ruthless, and he had almost finished the 
oyster when justice at last overtook him. A few days 
before his flight from the country he sat in judgment on 
other malefactors at Quarter Sessions, where he was wont to 
be—doubtless on principle—particularly severe. Then he 
came back, for no obvious reason, and, being arrested, was 
found to have kept a diary which would have materially 
helped to convict him if he had not saved the prosecution 
the trouble. He was never a man of expensive habits 
or extravagant tastes. His duties appeared to be his 
pleasures, and he placed his time at the disposal of his 
neighbours. The situation he occupied made it easier for 
him to acquire confidence and to abuse the confidence he 
acquired, Such mean swindlers deserve no mercy, and ‘n 
this country, at all events, receive none. How many men 
have lived the same sort of life, and played the same kind 
of parts, inflicting punishments they ought to have been 
enduring, and reading papers on prisons when they should 
have been in prison themselves 1 Some may have prospered 
in speculation and repaired their predatory inroads without 
discovery. Mr. Hastines talked big about the sale of a 
valuable patent, and it looks as if, not having sufficient 
means, he had gambled in the City, throwing other people’s 
money after his own. The process of self-justification is 
not difficult to imagine. “I work gratuitously for the 
“ public,” he might have said. “If I had a profession, I 
“ must give up many of my social and civic labours. It is 
“ for the advantage of Worcestershire that I should have a 
“ competence.” Even now the prisoner seems to find 
solace in setting off his services against his crime. 


THE STATE OF ZAMBESIA, 


ae E news which was published on Tuesday morning of 
a fresh reverse on Lake Nyassa, at Fort Johnston, 
where it is asserted, not only that English officers were 
wounded and Sepoys killed, but that the natives captured 
a 7-pounder—a very serious matter—should serve as an 
occasion for considering very gravely the present position 
of England in Africa generally, and in Zambesia in par- 
ticular. The Mombassa Railway debates showed either 
that there is a great amount of ignorance which can, or at 
least need, be nothing but wilful, or else a curious inability 


to comprehend the situation, or else (which, of course, 
would be shocking to contemplate) a still greater amount 
of hypocrisy somewhere. ‘The state of things may be use- 
fully considered in connexion with Sir Jonn WILLovGHBy’s 
recent and interesting articles in the Graphic, describing 
his experiences in the earlier part of this winter on the 
Zambesi, and with that very expedition under Senhor 
Covutinno which, according to Portuguese assertions, has 
more recently mutinied, disbanded itself, and set out 
raiding all over the country. Nor is it to be forgotten that 
the difficulties experienced in Nyassaland itself come very 
mainly from the action of the Portuguese in selling, con- 
trary to the understanding prevailing among the European 
countries which are interested in Africa, ammunition and 
arms to the native tribes. There is no question of interfer- 
ing with the recent territorial arrangements which are in 
actual process (or will shortly be so) of being carried out. 
Nor is it necessary to attack the Portuguese Home Govern- 
ment, which is to a great extent powerless, and to a still 
greater extent misinformed. But the arrangements which 
have been made with Germany in the North and with 
Portugal in the South, and the steps which have been 
taken to make British influence a real thing in the British 
spheres, make the question a very important one. The very 
persons who grumble most constantly at these arrange- 
ments, and who the other day did everything they could 
to put a spoke in the wheel of the Mombassa project, 
profess their horror of the slave-trade and their desire to 
put down slavery. They permit, with as little grumbling 
as they permit any expenditure, the expenditure of money 
on the naval operations against slave dhows. Yet they 
will do nothing, or very little, against the slave-raiding, open 
or thinly veiled, which goes on in the interior, without which 
the coast trade would die of itself, and which is indeed 
almost independent of the coast trade now that European 
nations prohibit the exportation of slaves to their various 
non-African colonies. 


Sir Jonn WILLovucuey’s experiences on the Zambesi and 
in the interior of the district between Mashona Land and 
the coast were, of course, nothing new. They are the 
repetition of the experiences of every African traveller 
in every district between the Nile and the Limpopo. 
Chained gangs of slaves, mostly women, conveying goods, 
others working in the fields or herded in stockades, 
guarded by armed sentries, and so forth, form the milder 
part of the picture; free raiding and shooting at sight 
the sterner. The former spectacles appear to be universal 
on the Prazos, or farmed-out estates, of the Zambesi ; of the 
latter Sir Jouy’s second article contains a lively account, 
telling how under his eyes an unarmed native was first 
clubbed and then set up as a target and shot by the men of 
the Coutinno expedition without, as far as could be disco- 
vered, any rhyme or reason, while villages were burning in 
all directions. In all this, we say, there is nothing new; 
it is the common and detestable way of the world in Africa, 
on the Welle as on the Zambesi, on the shores of Lake 
Tanganyika as on the shores of Lake Nyassa. But what is 
remarkable is, that in these particular instances the prac- 
tices are carried on, not merely in the nominal dominions, 
but actually under the authority, direct or delegated, 
of a European Government which affects no less desire 
than other Governments to put down, if not slavery, 
yet the slave-trade. Whether it be punitive raids of 
a half-breed Capitdo Mor, like our old friend Gouvera 
(which Sir Joun describes on good authority, if not 
from actual vision), or formal expeditions under pure-blooded 
Portuguese, such as this of Lieutenant Coutinno, the ex- 
ploits of which he actually witnessed, it is much the same. 
Everywhere the good old African rule—“ Shoot the men 
“and enslave women”—is carried out; and, whether in 
consequence of the unsettled condition of the country or not, 
things in the south of Central Africa seem to be not only 
not better, but a great deal worse, than they were when 
Livingstone, first of modern travellers, explored them forty 
years ago. 

But, it may be said, this is Portuguese territory and 
Portuguese business. We have already relieved the Portu- 
guese of a considerable part of what, if it was not their pro- 
perty, they regarded as such, and we have no right to 
interfere with their management of the rest. But this 
is not quite the case. In the first place, there are cer- 
tain pretty specific understandings between European na- 
tions as to the conduct to be observed towards natives in 
Africa, understandings which these practices—practices, be 
it remembered, which Sir Jonny WriLovensy actually saw 
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but a few weeks, so to violate. In the 
second place, the well- regions under our own pro- 
tection is inextricably with the good government 
of these particular regions. e have a water-way on the 
Zambesi, protected or “ or «influenced ” districts on its upper 
shores, colonies and forts on its tributaries and the lakes 
which feed them. It cannot possibly be a matter of in- 
difference to us what is the state even of that part of 
Zambesia which is not under our influence. And it must 
be a matter of very considerable concern to us whether 
the Port connive at the obtaining of — by, 
or directly furnish these supplies to, aes slave-raiders and 
insurgent tribes whom we are endeavouring to repress 
in Nyassaland. It is, for instance, not impossible that the 
disbanding of the Covrixno Expedition should swell the 
forces of disorder against which Mr. Jonnston’s troops are 
contending, and if the disbanding itself is used, as Sir Jonn 
seems to fear it may be, by any one as an excuse for the 
Portuguese Government, the rejoinder is easy. A Govern- 
ment which cannot keep its own emissaries in order is 
as much to blame as a Government which directly orders 


outrages. 

It must, therefore, be regarded as rather surprising that 
the great force of public opinion in England, which is never 
tired of inveighing against slavery, the Aborigines’ Pro- 
tection Society, the Anti-Slavery people, the great mis- 
sionary bodies, and so forth, do not take this question up 
more seriously than they have yet done. There is, we 
believe, a certain amount of agitation from time to time on 
the subject in Scotland, where the African Lakes Company 
and the Blantyre Missionaries excite interest. But in Eng- 
land itself it is feeble, and takes no effective form. No 
doubt at the present moment, with the Portuguese Govern- 
ment at home doing all it knows to get affairs in order, it 
is both difficult and ungracious to put the screw on it. 
But the steps which we have already taken require further 
steps, and there can be nothing unfriendly in suggesting 
(to refer to a little anecdote of Sir Jouy’s) that convict 
rioters from Oporto are, on the whole, not absolutely certain 
to make good policemen. It is an understood thing, more- 
over, that whatever Government sends such expeditions as 
Lieutenant Covrinno’s, not by any means a mere exploring 
party, is responsible; and it would not appear that the 
Capito Mor system is so profitable to Portugal as to make 
its continuance necessary. At any rate, it certainly may be 
suggested to all those persons and bodies who interest them- 
selves in “native” welfare, that they have a very good oppor- 
tunity just now. Mr. Consul and Administrator Jounston’s 
hands obviously require strengthening, and there could be 
no harm, but much good, in a regular or an occasional 
patrol of the Zambesi by a British flotilla. It will be easy 
to suggest other things suited to further the objects which 
(from Mr. Lapovcuere downwards) they have so much at 


THE GUELPH FUND. 


E VERY step in the transaction which is to be completed 
by the formal and statutory restoration of the GueLpu 
Fund to the Duke of CumperLayp appears so extraordi- 
narily creditable to all parties concerned that the cynic 
will be apt to believe that the whole story is not yet known. 
It is hardly in human nature, he will say, for everybody 
concerned to have behaved so nicely, even if the disputes 
of human life permitted themselves to be settled with such 
a display of magnanimity, dignity, and good sense al] round. 
Here is a generous young Emperor yearning to give posthu- 
mous satisfaction to the honourable scruples of his grand- 
father, and to replace a Royal brother and cousin in pos- 
session of his forfeited property. Here, again, is the 
aforesaid brother and cousin, no less devoted, he, to the 
memory of a progenitor, and though naturally not unwilling 
to recover his sequestrated revenues, yet resolved to maintain 
the claim of right so inflexibly upheld by his father to the 
end of his days. And here, lastly, is a virtuously “ consti - 
“ tutional ” Minister, who finds a sum of half a million of 
marks per annum burning his fingers, who is al] anxiety to 
rid himself of a yearly bonus of 25,000/., capable of being 
applied to the purposes of secret service money exempt 
from Parliamentary control. Everybody's motives, in fact, 
are of the most exalted character, and what is even more 
remarkable, everybody is equally able to give full effect to 
his good intentions ; so that the Emperor performs his act 
of just restitution, the dispossessed King accepts it, and the 


conscientious Minister blesses the transaction, without any 
of the three having to budge a step from his position in 
order to meet either of the others. The satisfaction and 
admiration which the “sweet reasonableness” cf the whole 
affair is calculated to beget are exceeded in intensity a 
only one other emotion—surprise that a settlement whi 
can apparently be effected without abandonment of principle 
on either side should have taken five-and-twenty years to 
bring about. 

This, we say, is the account which the cynic would be apt 
to render of the recent negotiations with respect to the re- 
stitution of the GuEtrn Fund ; but the cynic is never more 
likely to be wrong than when he reckons without his senti- 
mentalist, and that might very well be his mistake in the 
present instance. When he assumes that there must have 
been some occult agency at work to produce a vital change 
in a problem found insoluble for a quarter of a century, 
and now apparently solved in something more like a quarter 
of an hour, he does not fully consider the character of his 
Emperor Wiis. It may be that nothing has changed 
in the situation since 1867, or, at any rate, since 1878, and 
that there is only one sensational poseur the more. No 
doubt it should be granted that the death of the late 
King Grorce did appreciably modify the relations be- 
tween the House of Hanover and the German Empire. 
It is presumable that even the present Emperor would 
have hesitated to hand over two millions sterling to an ex- 
propriated prince who would avowedly have used it in sub- 
sidizing designs against the Empire to which his kingdom 
had been annexed. But with the succession of the present 
Duke of CumpBer.anp to the title, it was generally under- 
stood that the question at issue between Germany and 
Hanover had resolved itself into a mere dispute as to the 
formal recognition by the latter of the accomplished fact of 
annexation. On the death of King Grorce in 1878, his 
son put forth a proclamation declaring that he too main- 
tained his claims to the throne of Hanover ; and again upon 
the death of the late Duke of Brunswick in 1884 he 
endeavoured to assert his rights to succeed him. But 
the most noteworthy point in the affair is that he 
does not formally abate one jot of these pretensions even 
to-day. In his letter to the Emperor WILL14m, the tone of 
which, though perfectly friendly, is at the same time 
thoroughly dignified, he simply states that he has “no in- 
“tention of en in any undertaking which would 

“ threaten the peace of the German Empire or any of the 
“ States appertaining to it,” and undertakes that he will 
“ never knowingly cause or approve any unfriendly enterprise 
“ against the Prussian State or its Sovereign.” And these 
assurances, moreover, he describes as a repetition of “a 
“ former declaration,” so that he has apparently been for 
some time willing to give a pledge, which we must suppose 
him to be able in his own mind and for the satisfaction of 
his own honour and conscience to distinguish substantially, 
as no doubt it is distinguishable technically, from a renun- 
ciation of his monarchical claims. Whereupon, as has been 
said, arises that question to which there seems no quite 
sufficient answer in public information—the question, 
namely, why this arrangement, if an acceptable one to 
both parties now, has not been equally so for a long time 
past, and was not in fact concluded years ago ? 


THE NAVY DEBATE, 


HE talk about the navy on Monday was rather par- 
ticularly barren. It contained very little, and came 

to nothing—except, to be sure, to the vote for wages, which 
is a substantial something. The usual preliminary talk was 
only redeemed from absolute insignificance by 7 i FLYNN, 
who revealed one of the many sorrows of his distressful 
country. It seems that ships stationed in Irish waters for 
a long time are removed to English ports just before sailors 
are paid off, to the manifest undoing of Irish traders and 
shopkeepers. The meanness of this deliberate attempt to 
defraud the Trish—merchant shall we say 1—of his reasonable 
expectations is glaring. Lord George Haminron could only 
plead in excuse that the sailor’s family is generally settled 
at Plymouth, and hint that it has views of its own on the 
distribution of his earnings. Still, this is no palliation of 
the wrong done to a generous and high-minded people, and 
the conscience-stricken First Loxp promised quaveringly to 
do what he could, Mr. Fiyyn was more amusing than 
and quite as respectable as Mr, Morgan, with his stale 
remainder biscuit from the Manchester Schools worn-out 
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stores. One can only yawn over him. The building pro- 
gramme of the Admiralty could not be discussed as yet. It 
will be taken later on with the building vote. Perhaps. 
This will be as it may be, and for the present we need not 
enter into the old ring in which it is demonstrated that 
France is building so many, and Russia so many, and that 
the sun of England is really for the last time about to set 
for ever. 

The motion of Admiral Freip gave an opportunity for a 
really interesting debate, of which no proper advantage was 
taken. The question of the manning of the navy is both 
important and of manageable size and nature. It can be 
stated within reasonable limits. The present establishment 
is fairly equal to the work to be done in peace, and, with 
the help of the reserve and the coastguard, would be able 
to meet the first demands of a war. The crews of ships are 
not nearly so large as they were in former times; and, 
therefore, fewer men can man more ships. Lord GrorcE 
Hamitton has even been assured by a Committee of naval 
officers that it would be possible to man all the disposable 
vessels with the force already enrolled. When we re- 
member the complaints made about the want of stokers, 
this seems to be a very hopeful view. But, even if it 
is only approximately accurate, it represents a state of 
preparedness which certainly never existed before. Still, 
when it is taken at its best, there is something to be 
supplied. The danger is that our navy would bear too 
much resemblance to the army which went to the Crimea. 
It was a very good army, but there was nothing +o 
speak of behind it. When the winter had destroyed it, 
the ranks had to be filled with lads. The Admiralty can 
hardly propose to run that risk with the fleet. Here, 
again, it is desirable to avoid exaggeration. Unless it is 
to become an understood thing that captains and navigating 
officers are not bound to know the value of their charts, it 
is not likely that any squadron can be used up so rapidly 
as an army in the field. The sailor is incomparably 
better protected against starvation and disease than the 
soldier. Neither need we believe all the dreadful 
stories which appear in Battles of Dorking about the 
loss of life to be expected in future naval battles. 
In all probability it will be no greater than it was 
of old in proportion. But, even so, there will be a 
steady waste by death, wounds, and illness which must be 
made good. If the Admiralty is right, this process of 
making good will be exceedingly ditlicult. Nobody, we are 
told, can be trusted on a modern “ scientific” ship who has 
not been trained at sea, and very carefully too, for this kind 
of work. Has the Admiralty considered where these care- 
fully-trained men are to be found after the declaration of 
war? The question is one which ought to be faced. We 
may safely discount a good deal of the talk we hear about 
the need for training, and so forth. No small part of the 
elaborate machinery now fitted into ships cannot, by the 
nature of things, stand the work of war, and the skilled 
artificer will not be so much needed after all. But when every- 
where allowance is made, there will still remain the need 
for supplementing our present establishment and reserve. 
The object of Admiral Fre.p’s motion was to enforce this 
truth on the attention of the Admiralty. He does not, un- 
fortunately, appear to have succeeded. We cannot gather 
from Lord Georae Hamtiuroy’s answer that his department 
has given much thought to this necessity, for necessity it 
will be. When more men are needed they must be found, 
or the ships will not be able to go to sea. Where does the 
Admiralty propose to look for them! The press, which 
Admiral Napier described, compendiously but accurately, 
as horrible but good, has too probably gone the way of the 
veto of the Crown. Yet the ships must be manned; they 
cannot be manned all through a war by the peace establish- 
ment; and, if the press is not to be used, something must 
take its place. Has the Admiralty thought what that 
something is to be | 


LORD ROSEBERY’S REASSURANCES., 


ORD ROSEBERY’S temporary acceptance of the 
chairmanship of the new County Council is only what 

we had aright to expect of him, The history of the recent 
contest bears a close resemblance—if we may compare small 
things with great-—to that of the Parliamentary election of 
1880, Lord Rosesery came out of retirement to fight the 
one as Mr, Giapsvone did to fight the other; and if, in one 
way, he had not quite so th. to do with the victory of 


his party as Mr. Guapstoye had to do with that of his, it 
must be remembered that in another way he had more. 
For it may be said, with substantial accuracy, that in his 
own person he “ doubled” the two parts played respectively 
in 1880 by the real and the titular leader of the Liberal 

y. His general popularity, and his gift of telling speech, 

d endowed him with no inconsiderable share of Mr. 
GtapstoxE’s demagogic power, while the somewhat myste- 
rious confidence in his “ moderation,” with which he has 
contrived to inspire a large section of the public, enabled 
him to exert much the same influence in disarming oppo- 
sition as that which Lord Harrtryeton brought to the aid 
of the Mid-Lothian Campaigner. In these circumstances, 
and especially with no one to engage in imaginary “ in- 
“ trigues” against him, Lord Rosepery could hardly have 
refused to resume his former office, and to direct the 
counsels of those whose victory he has done so much to 
secure. Let us, moreover, do him the justice to admit that, 
now that the victory has been won by his Radical followers, 
he seems not disinclined to reassure those moderate electors 
—we cannot call them voters—-whose alarm at their defeat 
is now proportioned to the indifference which brought it 
about. Such, at least—if we deduct the “chaff” which, 
except as touching Lord Ranpotpn and Ma- 
CHIAVELLI, was not in Lord Rosesery’s best manner— 
appears to us to have been the main gist and purport of 
his speech at Clerkenwell the other night. We cannot 
say that we are particularly impressed with it, either as an 
apology for the tactics of his party in the past, or as on 
undertaking for their behaviour in the future; but we 
recognize in it the grace of good intentions, and weleome it 
accordingly. 

There isnot much profit, perhaps, in discussing the question 
which of the two parties in the first County Council are 
the more open to the charge of having gained their seats 
“ on false pretences”; but Lord RoseBery’s contention that 
this question is settled by the statistics which he produced 
is amusingly sophistical. The fact that only 11 out of 68 

ssives came in as professed Independents, whereas 
as many as 13 out of 48 Moderates were elected on that 
footing, is beside the point. We have no right to impute 
false pretences to either side, and must assume that both 
the 11 and the 13 intended in good faith to act up to 
their professions of independence. The question, therefore, 
is not which of the two groups brought the larger acces- 
sion of strength to the party which they ultimately joined, 
but which of the two parties had the greater share in com- 
pelling or inducing them to abandon their independent 
position. Now, considering that the avowed Progres- 
sives numbered 57 on Lord Rosrsery’s own figures, and 
the avowed Moderates only 35, he will admit that primd 
facie probability does not favour the theory that it was 
the violent moderation of the 35 which drove 11 In- 
dependents to come to the rescue of the oppressed and 
out-voted 57. And if he will concede us as much as 
this, we are content to leave it to the candour of an im- 
partial public to say whether the actual course of events 
was not the exact converse. The question, however, has 
now become one of purely historical interest, and we «uite 
agree with Lord Rosgspery that, whoever “ began it,’ we 
are all bound to go on with it; that two distinct schools of 
municipal policy have definitely formed themselves; and 
that, whether the issue between them is to be described in 
his terms as that of “a large London ” versus a “* vestry or 
* parochial London,” or, in the terms we should ourselves 
prefer, as that of “a London governed on the principles of 
* experimental Socialism” versus “a London administered 
“on a system from which political justice, financial pru- 
“dence, and respect for private rights are not absolutely 
“excluded,” there is no possibility of getting rid of this 
issue in future, or of preventing it from being raised anew 
at every election, and its decision from determining the com- 
position of every successive Council. 

Turning from the past to the future, we seem to notice 
an increasing solicitude on Lord Rosksery’s part to con- 
vince us that all is well. How, he asked his hearers, ae 
you going to use your victory? Well, that is exactly what 
we want to know, and we should have been very glad of 
definite and specific information from Lord Rosksery on 
the subject. But we cannot say that the mild generalities 
with which he entertained his audience at this point ore 
entirely satisfying. One thing, he says, is quite clear, that 
the general policy of the late Council is to be approved and 
maintained. At the same time rates are not to be raised. 
“ Does anybody suppose,” he exclaims, “that the London 
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“ County Council has the slightest wish, however elected, 
“to raise the rates? Why, gentlemen, we are ratepayers 
“ ourselves.” This is unanswerable, and, as by a sudden 
flash of revelation, we understand how it was that the late 
School Board for London piled up rates until even the 
apathetic Londoner a | upon it, and cast out its 
more extravagant members. It was because these gentle- 
men were not ratepayers themselves. But the “ argu- 
“ ment used against the policy” of the victorious majority 
on the Council is not quite so simple as Lord RosEBery 
represents it. There are who fear not so much that 
rates will be raised all round as that their own rates will 
be raised, if not to a point higher than those of their 
neighbours, at any rate for purposes to which their neigh- 
bours do not, or do not equally, contribute ; and when Lord 
Rosrpery bids them be of good cheer because the new 
Council is only going to “approve and maintain the policy ” 
of the old one, we do not feel quite sure that these 
timorous souls will receive the announcement with the ex- 
pected sigh of relief. No timorous soul, for instance, whose 
corporeal tenement occupies a house anywhere within a very 
considerable distance from the south side of Holywell Street 
would be greatly comforted by that assurance; because it 
may immediately occur tothat timorous soul that it was a part 
of “ the policy” of the late Council to attempt to make him 
pay for the widening of the great but comparatively distant 
thoroughfare which runs parallel to the street aforesaid, 
and to silence his protest against being compelled to improve 
the metropolis at his own expense by muttering over him 
the magic word “betterment.” We will not refer to the 
anxieties of the ground landlord or to his uneasy suspicion 
that he is the destined source of the municipal economies, 
and that the rates which are not to be raised upon his 
fellow-citizens will be simply “lifted” from him. These 
anxieties, we say, may be neglected, because even Lord 
Rosesery, with all his desire to conciliate, would never 
trouble himself to reassure the ground landlord. He knows 
that every man’s hand is against him, and no doubt believes 
that, if the Duke of Westminster were made to pay the 
whole of Sir Georce TreEvELyAn’s “improvement ” rate out 
-of his own 20/. a year, or whatever it is, of ground rent, to the 
further enhancement of the value of Sir Georcr’s leasehold 
interest in his 400/.-a-year house, no impartial person who 
is neither a ground landlord nor a rich leaseholder would 
either envy the enriched Baronet or commiserate the 
plundered Duke. 


Other people, however, besides dukes and ground land- 
lords may, perhaps, find Lord Rosgpery’s reassurances but 
imperfectly reassuring It is, for instance, hardly probable 
that.Lord Wemyss will regard them as a sufficient reason 
for abandoning those efforts at defensive organization which 
have provoked the singularly ill-considered criticisms of 
Lord Monkswe.t, who has been busily employed during 
the earlier part of this week in withdrawing and “ express- 
“ing regret” for inaccurate statements hazarded by him 
in the course of the week before. Within the space of two 
days. he has discovered, not only that Mr. was not 
guilty of “dishonest electioneering tactics,” but that what 
he was pleased to call the “stage army of distressed rate- 
“ payers officered by the Duke of Wesrminsrer and Lord 
“ Wemyss, and recruited exclusively from the ranks of their 
“ personal friends,” is, in fact, a league of Ratepayers’ De- 
fence Associations, which have been in existence in many 
parishes ever since the London School Board rate rose to 
‘elevenpence in the pound. Lord Monkswe.t, having now 
found that the Ratepayers’ Defence League is a “ more 
“ popular and a more numerous body” than he had sup- 
posed, now declares himself ready at any time to meet its 
organizer in a friendly contest; a declaration which is 
creditable to him, but perhaps a little inconvenient 
for Lord Rosesery, whose assurances that the new 
Council do not intend to increase the rates will obvi- 
ously be falsified if any “friendly contest” between the 
Progressives and the Ratepayers’ Defence League be- 
comes necessary at all. In the meantime there is one 
subject of—let us say, amicable—contention, which we 
imagine that neither Lord MonksweE.t nor, for that matter, 
Lord Rosgsery himself will particularly care to pursue. 
We refer to that charge against the Government of having 
obstructed the late County Council which Mr. Goscnen 
handled in so terribly destructive a fashion the other 
night at Islington. A series of “obstructive” acts which 

with the Government allowing the betterment 
scheme of the Council to go before a private Bill Com- 
mittee, there to be knocked on the head by the Council’s 


own familiar friend, Mr. Hexry Fowter, and which ended 
with their granting a Royal Commission, at the instance of 
the Council, to inquire into the question of the water 
supply (and thereby incurring the denunciations of the 
Radical press for having deliberately taken that step for 
procrastinating purposes), hardly seems to supply adequate 
material for Lord RosEsery’s indictment. 


“THE LAW-PROTECTED BLACKMAILER.” 


E had somewhat weakly thought that the extreme 
limit of human impudence was reached when the 
retail coal-dealers accused the consumer of causing the late 
panic. It really did not appear that the tradesmen who 
first declared, in the most emphatic possible way, that coal 
would become scarce, and that they must really send the 
price up, and then turned round and asserted that the rise 
in price was wholly the fault of the consumers’ nervousness, 
could well be exceeded in audacity. But we were mistaken. 
They have been exceeded, and easily too, by a Special Corre- 
spondent of the Daily News, who has just given an explana- 
tion of the strike in a style which is a compost of maudlin 
sentiment and gabbling abuse. ‘This person has discovered 
who it is who filled the butchers’ shops with large blue-flies, 
and with an earthquake ravaged the Caraccas. ‘These were 
the crimes of “ Dick Turpiys of the industrial highways,” 
of “curious outgrowths of feudal superstitions,” who levy 
“way-leave,” standing with “outstretched palm” between 
“a poor shivering woman in London” (the poor shivering 
woman is an invaluable resource, never known to fail in 
this style of oratory) who is eager for coal, and the poor 
naked miner toiling for life, who, as we all know, is so 
anxious to supply her at the cheapest possible rate. “The 
“ miner with his pick, the coalowner with his capital, the 
“ shivering East-ender—all are victims of the law-protected 
“ blackmailer. The miner is thrown out of work, the poor 
“ shiver in the cold, in order that the appropriator of the 
“ earth and its hidden wealth may have his tolls.” 

This is the gist of the very lucid, temperate, and highly 
moral account of the origin of the coal strike as given by 
the Special Correspondent of the Daily News. It is all the 
fault of the Lord of the Soil and all beneath it. Though 
“ it is a dead certainty that he had no hand in the creation 
“ of the world” (another piece of frothy balderdash which 
turns up as regularly as the shivering woman), he levies 
royalties and takes rent from lessees. When the lessee 
cannot pay, the “ law-protected blackmailer ” will not let 
him use the mine. The L.-P.B. rides about in his 
splendour, and gloats over the squalid homes of the toiling 
miner—places which “the wife of your prosperous London 
“ artisan” would not look at. She “would regard an 
“ invitation to take one of the cottages as great an indig- 
“ nity as a cut from a whip across her face.” This of the 
whip is another unfailing note of this stamp of the ranter. 
Be it noted, by the way, that he found pianos, violins, or 
harmoniums, or a collection of books, “‘ smart masters of the 
“house,” and a hospitable greeting in every other one of these 
homes of squalor in some quarters. The law-protected black- 
mailer must have been strangely wanting tohimself. Through 
columns of such stuff as this the Correspondent keeps on re- 
peating that the strike is the result of the ground landlord’s 
greed, and supporting his contention by arguments worthy of 
his rhetoric. If, he says, you lease a mine for twenty years, 
but, owing to “ bad times,” do not get as much out of it as 
you intended to do, you must still pay your rent. “ By 
“ the time the twenty years are ended an immense quantity 
“ of the coal which you meant to dig up in the twenty years, 
“ and for which accordingly you have been paying the lord 
* of the soil each year regularly, is still untouched. Nor 
“must you touch it after the expiry of the twenty years. 
“ Tt is the landlord’s, though you have been paying rent for 
“ it all the while.” According to this economist, if you hire 
a horse for a week, intending to ride it every day, and 
private affairs prevent you from riding on two of them, you 
are entitled to have your two days out, and it is monstrous 
that the horse should still be the owner’s. He does not 
explain to whom the riches hidden in the earth should 
belong, if not to the lord of the soil. Presumably to any 
miner. Really, we do not see why we should not have our 
share. Why should this interesting person, who to a dead 
certainty had no hand in the creation of the world, be 
allowed to monopolize this wealth? If the rest of us in 
the lump are to replace the lord of the soil and all beneath 
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it, we too shall want our royalties and rent. The exactions 
of the ground landlord have become a cuckoo cry with the 
Radical journalist of to-day. The honesty of this one may 
be measured by his remarks on the water supply in some of 
the villages in the district affected by the strike, when it is 
notorious that the pumping was only stopped because the 
Miners’ Federation would not allow the work to goon. This 
strike has been caused by the determination of the men to 
keep up the price of coal at the expense of the consumer— 
poor shivering woman or other—for their own benefit. They 
would use violence against any men who came to do the 
work which they refuse to do themselves. If they owned 
the mines, they would act precisely in the same way, the 
only difference being that they would pocket the royalty 
and rent (if they could) as well as the wages. To talk of 
the trouble as due to the greed of ground landlords is cant 
of a rather particularly dishonest kind. The profound dis- 
honesty of it will not be concealed by maudlin talk about 
poor shivering women, or women in black weeping behind 
plain yellow coffins. Mendacity is not the less mendacity 
because it is mingled with cheap sentimental word-painting. 


AN UNRIPE QUESTION. 


it is to be presumed—indeed, it has been positively 
stated—that Mr. Tuomas Exuis, the talented author 
of the Welsh Land Tenure Bill, which was rejected last 
Wednesday by an overwhelming majority on the second 
reading, was aware that Mr. GLADSTONE was not prepared 
to give his support to the measure. If this were so, we 
may be quite sure that so acute a person as we must 
suppose him to be could have had no difficulty in antici- 
pating Mr. GLapstonr’s reason for declining to extend the 
principles of his Irish land legislation to Wales. For 
there was certainly no startling novelty about the formula 
in which that reason was explained to the House 
of Commons. “The ground,” said Mr. Giapstong, “ on 
“ which I am unable to vote for the Bill is that, in my 
“ opinion, the question raised by my hon. friend is not ripe 
“ for a definitive solution such as is proposed in this Bill.” 
It will perhaps be safe to assume that Mr. Exxis has heard 
this phrase before from the same lips, and that he recog- 
nized its complete appropriateness to the case. Also he 
must have been prepared for the further declaration that if 
that should happen in Wales which happened in Ireland— 
if it should appear on inquiry that the evil for which Mr. 
ELLIs proposes this extreme remedy was very much greater 
than it was supposed to be—why then he should see what he 
would see. Nor can it have surprised Mr. Ets to hear that 
Mr. Giapstone’s “ point” is, not that “ no case can be made 
“ out for altering the law, but that on an occasion of this kind 
“ a case constituting sufficient ground for the adoption of a 
“ measure fundamentally altering land contracts in Wales 
“cannot be properly made out.” In short, we may say 
that, if the talented author of the Welsh Land Tenure Bill 
could not, as soon as he learnt that Mr. GLapsTonE was 
going to oppose that measure, have written his speech for 
him, his talents as a Radical legislator must have been 
exaggerated, and he is, indeed, hardly qualified for the part 
of a Gladstonian at all. 

We shall not, however, do Mr. Exuis the injustice of 
entertaining any such assumption. We prefer to believe 
that he pertectly well understands the meaning and motive 
of Mr. Guiapstoner’s opposition to his Bill, and appreciates 
the inward significance of the language in which his revered 
leader’s objections were conveyed. Perhaps, indeed, it may 
already have occurred to him that he might have anticipated 
the main objection from the first. For how could the question 
of giving Welsh tenants a slice of their landlords’ property 
be “ripe” for settlement at a time when the illustrious 
Father of this policy is out of office, and is expecting the 
Welsh tenants to assist by their votes in restoring 
him to power! This inquiry might surely have sug- 
gested itself to Mr. Exuis when he framed his Bill, and 
invited Mr. Giapstone’s support for it; and if it did not 
occur to him before, he had better proceed at once to make 
up for lost time by acting energetically on the information 
it affords him. The problem in political horticulture which 
lies before him—namely, “ How to expedite the ripening 
“ of a legislative question which Mr. GLapsTone regards at 
“ present as immature ”—is, fortunately, no unfamiliar one. 
It has been on more than one occasion successfully solved 
before. There are various ways of attempting a solution, 


but the peculiarity which distinguishes this kind of horti- 
culture from all others is, that you do not apply your 
forcing method, whatever it is, directly to the particular 
question which you desire to ripen. You apply it to some 
other thing or person—generally, for choice, a person—and 
the appliances required are often of the simplest kind ; as, 
for instance, a prison-wall and a barrel of gunpowder, or a 
landlord, a blunderbuss, and a handful of rusty slugs. The 
process which Mr. Ex.is will have to resort to is not quite 
so speedy in its operation as this; but it has just as little 
to do with the unripe question itself. Thus, for instance, 
he will not go back to Wales, and laboriously collect statis- 
ties of the number of Welsh tenants who want leases from 
their landlords and cannot get them; nor yet will he take 
Mr. GLapstone’s ostensible advice to press the Government 
to grant “an inquiry” into the subject. Not at all. He 
understands the esoteric meaning of his leader’s reeommen- 
dation much better than that. What he will do is to work 
harder than ever among the Welsh people and elsewhere to 
obtain Mr. GiapsTonE a substantial majority at the next 
election, in the sure and certain hope that, by a magic which 
leaves the marvels of Nature far behind, the question in 
which he is interested will be found to have become sud- 
denly ripe. 


LOST LETTERS. 


i er Post Office comprises, among the various divisions 

that make up its departmental work, an important 
and highly interesting branch section devoted to what is 
known as the “ Dead Letter.” This branch of Post-Office 
administration has always been invested by the public, pos- 
sibly stimulated by imaginative writers of fiction, with a 
peculiar and mysterious attraction. The “Lost Letter” 
office, on the other hand, has never inspired the same in- 
terest, though obviously it is of far greater public import- 
ance. Letters that are posted, and not delivered, lead to 
inquiries on the part of the senders. It is obvious that 
they must go somewhere, even if they exemplify the extreme 
flight of fancy, and take a Mahatma flight into the wilds of 
Thibet. One of the first objects of a Lost Letter office 
must be the tracking and detection of the lost letter. But, 
from certain information in our possession, we are disposed 
to doubt the existence of such an office, or, if the Lost Letter 
branch of the Post Office is still extant, we are compelled 
to conclude it is but a dead letter. The strange case 
of lost letters we have now in mind, though singular 
enough, is, we have every reason to suppose, one of many 
of the kind. It concerns the reputed loss of letters posted 
at one and the same London office. Inquiries follow 
in due course, in the form of complaints addressed to 
headquarters, with full information as to the letters lost 
and the very important fact that all were posted at the 
same office. The Secretary's reply, issued from the General 
Post Office, contains a printed formula to the effect that 
“ every possible inquiry has been made,” and a polite and 
unsatisfactory expression of regret in writing that “ no trace 
“can be found of the letters.” There is no official re- 
ference to the remarkable fact that these letters were lost 
either at, or in transit from, one particular office, nor is 
there any assurance that what has happened before will not 
happen again. It is bad enough that the public should 
suffer from what must be gross carelessness or defective 
management ; but it is intolerable that when complaints 
are made of so serious a nature nothing more satistactory 
than an official stereotyped acknowledgment is forth- 
coming. 


THURSDAY'S OBSTRUCTION, 


HEN Mr. Batrour stated the fact that Thursday 
night was “ the day before the last on which we can 

“ conclude the subject of our financial business,” he not only 
gave a reason why no time should be wasted over Mr. 
LapovucuEreE’s motion, he also indicated the cause of its 
appearance and of the character of the sitting in which it 
was introduced. The House was but one day off the last on 
which its financial business must be settled, and, therefore, 
it was entertained at the beginning by Mr, ConyBEaRE 
and Mr. Hunter on the pretext of the Tring murderers, 
and was conducted through a great Opposition parade of 
indignation over the unpardonable liberties taken by the 
Treasury with the form of the public accounts, to the fool- 
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ing of Mr. LasoucneErE about the dissolution, whence it 

easily into a dreary waste of Irish demands for 
information and English imitations of Irish obstruction. 
In short, it was an evening of obstruction pure and simple, 
in which the Opposition returned to all the practices that 
had been laid aside during the period of depression which 
began with certain proceedings in the Divorce Court and 
Committee-room No. 15. With the method the manners 
reappeared. The insolence of Mr. ConyBgare, the under- 
bred persistence of Mr. J. O'Connor, the always present 
jocularity of Mr. Lasoucnerg, solemnly clowning with his 
tongue in his cheek, were all three supported by the ready 
indignation of Sir Harcourt. 

The happiest days of Obstruction never heard any ques- 
tion more openly and shamelessly designed to waste time 
and worded with a more brazen disregard of decency than 
Mr. Hunter's. It is a rash thing, perhaps, to assert 
that this inquiring member attached actually no meaning to 
the words “amend the definition of murder so as to bring 
“ it into harmony with modern ideas.” This is the kind of 
formula which has an irresistible attraction for some minds. 
But, though Mr. Hunter doubtless thought he was saying 
something intelligible, he was certainly much more dis- 
tinctly aware that he was wasting time. From no other 
motive could he possibly have asked Mr. Marrnews 
to “introduce a Bill to alter the law that has existed 
“for centuries in this country”—which, as the Home 
Secretary told him, is precisely what his inquiry 
means when it is interpreted into English. The tale 
was taken up from Mr. Hunter by the various mem- 
bers who, for various reasons, had remarks to make about 
the English Section of the Chicago Exhibition. Nothing 
was more natural on an evening of Obstruction, or any 
other, than that an Irish member should take the chance 
to point out that Irish exhibitors will be unfairly treated 
unless they get their spaces for nothing. This, again, 
led quite naturally to a comfortable waste of time over 
the oppression of the late Mr. CLery and the jobbery 
in the Belfast Post Office, of which it may truly be said 
that the oppression was as cruel as the jobbery was 
scandalous, and no more. The solid middle of the sitting 
was occupied by. a prolonged debate over the form of the 
public accounts, er, to be strictly accurate, a challenge in 
the form of one partof them. The matter was legitimately 
enough discussed in Committee of Supply; but it did not 
require discussion at inordinate length, and _ still less 
was it necessary that Sir WuituraAm Harcourt should 
once more remind the House that he has once been 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and feels very capable of being 
Chancellor again. As for Mr. Lasoucuere quoting the 
Times, Mr. Lanoucuere observing with the air of a well- 
informed person that we have no written Constitution, 
Mr. Lasoucnere asking when we may expect a disso- 
lution, he presented the spectacle of an honourable member 
engaged in open and grinning obstruction. The immediate 
consequence was not favourable to Mr. Lasoucnere and 
his friends, for his motion gave Mr. BaLrour an opportunity 
of proving that his funeral has been somewhat prema- 
turely arranged by his friends opposite. The ultimate 
results will be still less to their advantage if the majority 
draws the proper deduction from this resumption of the 
most insolent practices of Obstruction. In that case, 
Ministers may have occasion to thank the Opposition, even 
down to Messrs. ConyBEARE and Hunter, for administering 
a stimulus which was certainly beginning to be necessary. 


MR. E, A. FREEMAN. 


IO fg reached England on Thursday: morning of the 
sudden and melancholy death of Mr. Freeman, at 
Alicante, in Spain, of smallpox. There have been a good 
many cases of late years of this horrible complaint among 
English travellers abroad, who had suffered themselves to 
go for years without the protection JenNER’s great discovery 
undoubtedly offers. That Mr. Freeman should have neg- 
lected or postponed re-vaccination may partly be accounted 
for by his having been in poor health for some time ; but we 
must have further information before we can be quite certain 
of the cause of his death. His age—for he was born so far 
back as 1823—must also be remembered, and no doubt 
absence from home and the Sangradoes of Alicante did the 
rest. An energetic, brilliant, self-assertive, if somewhat way- 
ward, personality is gone from among us. Even those whom 


he most frequently and, we might say, habitually differed 
with—and to differ with FREEMAN was a serious thing—will 
lament the loss of his great historical knowledge, and hisinsight, 
acquired by long experience, into the meaning and effect of 
causes working among kings and people a thousand years 
agoor more. In this respect he was simply marvellous, 
When he expressed opinions as to contemporary events, 
and as to modern political questions, his warm and generous 
nature led him, as most of his friends thought, very much 
astray. His impulse was to apply his own liberal and 
sympathetic instincts to the domain of politics, where, as 
his historical studies should have taught him, there is 
no such thing as either benevolence on one hand, 
or gratitude on the other. It thus came to pass that he, 
who of all men could best play the inquiring sceptic in the 
matter of the pedigree of a family supposed to have come 
over with the Conqueror, or as to the received legend of 
the foundation of a monastery ; he who could least tolerate 
any confusion of mind as to canons and friars, or as to a 
galilee or a narthex, was a prey to political adventurers, 
who could gull him into believing their most grotesque 
stories. The sufferings, real or supposed, of Irish tenants 
or Bulgarian bandits roused all his ire, and made him forget 
the sobriety and moderation of historical judgment. 

In spite of a somewhat rough and prickly exterior, 
FREEMAN was unsurpassed as a friend, and it speaks well 
for his character that it was those who knew him most 
intimately who loved him best. This is not the place in 
which to describe his family life, or his deep and enduring 
affection for those who belonged to him, or even to 
mention the sympathetic kindness he extended to many 
whose claims on his time and his exertions were only 
those of hard and honest work. Idle, ignorant, or super- 
ficial students were his pet aversions; but any one who 
devoted himself sincerely to the unravelling of an intri- 
cate historical problem found the greatest assistance and 
guidance in his counsels. An omnivorous reader, an un- 
tiring writer, and an eloquent lecturer, FREEMAN was in his 
glory presiding at an archeological meeting, and probably 
on such occasions fired as many minds with the desire 
for historical study as he ever deterred by his unstinted ex- 
pressions of hatred of what was false in literature and art. 
Extreme in his own opinions on every conceivable subject, 
he, perhaps all the more, disliked extreme opinions in 
others. Hating controversy, he was yet always armed for 
the fray, and kept back any assault on his own position by 
carrying the war into the enemy’s territory. His marvel- 
lous memory for details made him a dangerous antagonist, 
but occasionally led him to make much of matters of little 
moment, and at the same time to neglect matters of more 
extensive import. Thus, to mention a single example of his 
methods, in his somewhat acrimonious controversy with the 
advocates of a Roman origin for English institutions, he 
proved his case entirely by small items of reasoning which 
the other side probably thought were of little consequence in 
comparison with the larger question. He brought a new 
element of minute accuracy into the region of history, 
banishing theories and conjectures, and placing the study to 
which he was most warmly devoted on a new and stable 
pedestal. He will be deeply lamented by his numerous 
friends, and by others who figuratively sat at his feet; and 
to England at large the loss of his commanding intellect, 
and the strength of his personal convictions, will not be 
easily, if ever, supplied. 


SUBMERGED PARIS. 


ik may be remembered that not long ago two young Russian 
Grand Dukes made a tour, under the guidance of M. 
Rossignol, through some typical haunts of vice, crime, and de- 
stitution in Paris. These places are often mentioned, but seldom 
seen. To visit them alone would be a hazardous proceeding, 
and the privilege of being taken round by the police is not 
granted to every one. M. Macé, in one of his books, gives a 
rather theatrical account of them, which we shall not attempt to 
imitate. Parisian lowest life offers plenty of scenes that need no 
embellishment from the imagination to make them interesting. 
Much there is which cannot be described—sights known only 
to the police and to outcasts; but a visit to certain thieves’ 
kitchens and doss-houses will give some idea of the criminal 
side of submerged life. 

We will begin with a dancing saloon in the Rue de la Montagne 
St. Geneviéve, frequented by those who are beginning a career 
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of depravity. You enter through a small liquor-shop, where @ 
number of rough loafers are lounging and drinking at the bar, 
and pass into a large inner room some 4oft. by 25 ft. It is all 
fairly clean, and in good preservation; the place evidently does 
well, The band, consisting of a cornet, a clarionet, and a horn, 
sits on a platform at the far end; and we may mention, 
by-the-bye, that detectives, disguised as musicians, have on 
occasion made use of this convenience to watch suspected 
persons. Tables are arranged along the wall, at which a good 
many people sit drinking claret, and in the centre some fifty 
or sixty couples are dancing vigorously. They are mostly 
young, the men all souteneurs de bas étage, the women their 
companions; and it is here that a great many young girls 
first enter upon the downward career. All are sober, decently 
dressed, and dance in a very businesslike way with perfect pro- 
priety. Dancing is of all amusements that most dear to the 
Frenchwoman’s heart, and these women are bent on getting their 
money’s-worth. Payment is managed in a peculiar way, by what 
is called the demi-danse. Each dance is divided into two by a 
short interval, during which dancing is forbidden, while the 
proprietor goes round and takes two sous from every man on the 
floor. Everything is very quiet and orderly, which may perhaps 
be accounted for by the inspector’s presence, though his visit is 
unofficial. But the company, although bent on pleasure, exhibits 
a general and striking lack of gaiety: and the same may be said 
of the people in every one of these dens. They look serious, 
depressed, and even dismal—no body of Englishmen ever took 
their pleasures more sadly. 

From this place it is not far to the notorious cabaret “Au Pére 
Lunette.” The arrangement is much the same, an outer and an 
inner room, except that the latter is very small, not holding more 
than thirty people. It is pretty full now, and we squeeze in 
with some difficulty. Only men are present, and they sit on 
wooden benches at the bare wooden tables—drinking, playing 
cards, or doing nothing. Ifthe dancers were serious, these are 
almost sullen; nothing could be quieter than their demeanour, 
yet only the week before, at this very place, there was a murder- 
ous affray in which knives were drawn, and the proprietor 
severely stabbed. The pride of the “ Pére Lunette” is the frescoes 
which run round the room. They were executed by some former 
frequenter of the establishment, and represent Hogarthian scenes 
from Paris life, painted with considerable power and quite 
Rembrandtesque colouring. Presently a picturesque ruffian 
stands up against the wall and, thrumming a guitar, sings some 
couplets descriptive of the paintings. He is followed by another 
who favours us with the inevitable “ monologue,” dealing with 
the same theme in greater detail. These performances are 
obviously meant for our benefit, as the haditués exhibit very little 
interest in them. Meanwhile a lightning cartoonist has seated 
himself opposite and dashed off a couple of chalk drawings mis- 
representing two of the party. Art, the art of the pavement, 
appears to be the specialty of this particular den. There are 
others which possess a whole museum of ingenious horrors and 
practical jokes ; but such efforts to entertain do not go for much. 
The habitual criminal is by no means a merry fellow, even in 
Paris, and needs a great deal of diverting. This becomes more 
apparent as we get lower in the scale. The “Salle Octobre” and 
the “Pére Lunette” are not precisely exhilarating, but what are 
we to say of the “Chiteau Rouge”? Here we plunge into the 
very depths. 

The “ Chateau Rouge” is the most celebrated thieves’ kitchen in 
Paris, and merits particular attention. You enter from the Rue 
Galande, by a wide but very dark archway. Inside, you can 
just make out, on the left hand, an antique and handsome double 
stairway with stone balustrades, for the building is ancient and 
once housed Gabrielle d’Estrées. The present doorway of the esta- 
blishment is further on, and leads at once into a large room with 
a bar at the far end. Beyond this is another large room at 
right-angles to the first, and both are pretty full. The company 
is of the very dregs, and includes the lowest of tramps, thieves, 
and night-wanderers; the air is foetid with them. Some are 
sitting at the bare tables, others standing listlessly about; but 
hardly any are drinking—probably they have no money. Many 
are in rags, and present a wretched appearance. One old man, 
standing upright in his black and sodden rags, and staring 
vacantly at nothing, with a deathly-white face, is a particularly 
dreadful object. Formidable ruffians are gathered here, who 
would stick at nothing if excited, and this suggests the question 
if it is not dangerous to penetrate into these places. That entirely 
depends on the mood the company is in ; if a disturbance arose, it 
would undoubtedly be very dangerous, and at no time would it 
be prudent for a well-dressed stranger to show himself here 
alone. But they are all like lambs with the Inspector, who 
handles them beautifully. One side of the inner room gives upon 
a kind of deep recess, which is pitch dark and apparently empty ; 
but a turn of the gas reveals a gruesome sight—six or seven 


ragged wretches stretched motionless on the tables, benches, and 
the floor. They do not stir or give any sign of life, and might be 
supposed dead; but they are only dead drunk. This horrible 
place is appropriately called the chambre des morts. When these 
creatures are drunk they drag themselves, or are dragged, in here, 
and are laid out to sleep it off. Upstairs is another “ bedroom,” 
which is also in darkness, and contains absolutely no furniture of 
any kind. Here and there on the bare floor lies a prostrate form 
with nothing to cover it, or merely an old sack wrapped round the 
feet. The accommodation is free, and in winter hundreds of outcasts 
find shelter here, for the rooms are large. One is “reserved” for 
women, but as it happens to be the room through which every 
one must pass, in going in or coming out, the term “reserve” 
sounds rather ironical. A good many ladies are present now, and 
some are preparing for the night as we pass out again into the 
blessed open air. 

Opposite the “Chateau Rouge ” is the“ Crémerie Parent,” a coffee- 
shop frequented by the same class, A notice on the walls for- 
bidding all bargaining and disputing on the premises indicates 
the character of the customers. Only a small and sombre party 
is present to-night, including a quite young girl,a mere child, 
whose pallid features and hopeless sunken eyes tell a story of 
moral and physical ruin ghastly in so youthful a creature. The 
Inspector falls into conversation with some of them, and a man 
comes forward with a tale of woes over which he becomes quite 
excited. He has nowhere to go and no money, so he contem- 
plates helping himself to some one else’s. “ Why don’t you go 
to the night refuge?” “I have no ‘papers.’” No, he says; he 
must have fifty francs, and is going to get them by practising 
the vol a livrogne—that is, pretending to be drunk, knocking up 
against a passer-by, and robbing him. This candid intimation is 
received with the greatest phlegm. “ Well,” says the Inspector 
cheerfully, as he moves towards the door, “you don’t seem to 
enjoy yourselves here much.” “Oh! we are poor ”—“but not 
honest.” And with this parting shot, which raises an involuntary 
laugh among the wretched crew, we turn our backs on the 
“Crémerie Parent.” 

All the places hitherto mentioned are in the heart of the city, 
on the south side of the river. We now cross over, pass the 
Chitelet and the Tour St. Jacques, and turn into the Rue St. 
Merri. This is a very curious part of old Paris, containing many 
narrow alleys bounded by high stone walls and huge buildings, 
once the residences of the great. It is frequented now chiefly 
by costermongers, market-gardeners, and country carriers, who 
find here accommodation for their carts. Surprises abound, such 
as the “ Auberge de l’Aigle d'Or,” a gigantic, old-fashioned court- 
yard, lying unexpectedly at the end of a long narrow passage, 
capable of putting up five hundred market carts, One of the 
alleys here is tenanted by elderly unfortunates, who occupy small 
rooms on the ground floor opening directly into the street. The 
door is wide open; they stand outside and invite the wayfarer 
to enter. The practice is legal up to 11 p.m. Not far from here 
is the Rue Quincampoix, where John Law lived. His hotel is 
now a typical cheap lodging-house. Once it contained 200 beds, 
and the landlord paid 400/. a year rent ; but since that time things 
have changed. The house is very curious, containing many ex- 
tremely narrow passages and numerous rooms. The latter are 
of moderate size and quite decent, with six or eight beds in each. 
The beds are comfortable and fairly clean at 5d. a night; and 
washing accommodation is provided in the passages. The 
customers of this and similar establishments are chiefly thieves 
and costermongers, to whom the landlord also lets out carts. 
The worthy man complained bitterly of the public night refuges, 
which had ruined him and many others during last winter. Most 
of his rooms are empty, but in one we find a couple of guests, 
They are in bed and do not stir a muscle; there is no guessing 
what manner of men they are. Of course their names are on the 
concierge’s register, but that is nothing. The criminals who 
frequent these places always give false names, and rarely sleep 
two nights in the same place. Perhaps the Inspector knows the 
two men lying there in the beds; their clothes heaped beside 
them no doubt tell him a good deal, for he has an eye like a 
hawk, and takes in everything while seeming to see nothing. But 
to-night he is en amateur, and makes no sign, so we leave them 
to their well or ill earned repose and proceed on our way. 

Wandering up towards Montmartre, we look in at several 
places of very ill name. It is late, and they are full; but we 
shall not particularize them further, because, though low enough 
in a sense, they hardly belong to the submerged. The same may 
be said of the Café au Mirliton, which is simply a temple of folly, 
curious in its way, but not very amusing. Of an altogether dif- 
ferent order are the remarkable cellars in the neighbourhood ot 
the Central Markets. It is past midnight, and now is the time to 
visit them. These places are cheap restaurants, frequented chiefly 
by market people, for whose convenience they open about mid- 
night and close at midday. The houses are very old, and built 
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over cellars which descend three stories deep one below the other. 
‘The lowest is full of water and unused, but the other two are 
fitted up as restaurants either very plainly or in a fantastic 
grotto style. Upstairs there is some very humble sleeping accom- 
modation, where the poor people simply lay themselves down 
on the floor as they are. The whole place is clean, and the com- 
pany fairly unobjectionable, in spite of the intrusion of the tavern 
minstrel, the street monologist, and a bacchanalian soldier who 
tries to embrace two ladies and drink a bottle of wine at the 
same time. Ilere in the bowels of the earth, at 3 AM., we finish 
up the night with the regulation dish soupe a l'oignon. 

It is interesting to notice that the criminal police of Paris 
rarely carry weapons of any kind even when executing a warrant 
of arrest in the most ruffianly company. The only really dan- 
gerous class is found in the anarchists, who practise burglary and 
assassination not merely as a profession but on principle. Many 
of them possess the fanatic recklessness which often characterizes 
half-unsettled intellects, and they will fight most desperately on 
very little provocation. 


RACING. 


NOTIFICATION in the Racing Calendar that a member of 

the Jockey Club, General Owen Williams, intends to pro- 
pose two motions at an early meeting of that body, has given 
rise to a great amount of correspondence in the sporting papers 
and to much argument amongst owners, trainers, breeders of 
thoroughbred stock, and indeed all sections of racing men. He 
proposes, first, that in the year 1894 and subsequently, all 
thoroughbred stock should take their ages from March 1; 
secondly, that two-year-olds should not compete in races of a 
mile in length until October 1. Up to the year 1833 the age 
of a thoroughbred horse was taken from May 1, but was then 
altered to January 1. Mr. John Porter, the able and experienced 
trainer of Kingsclere, than whom no man probably has greater 
experience or knowledge in all matters pertaining to the welfare 
and management of bloodstock, some time since gave forth as his 
opinion that foals born in the month of May do not become 
roarers; and it is a fact beyond contradiction that, whereas 
roaring is a disease that has increased of late years, it was com- 
paratively unknown sixty years ago. Of course, one result of 
General Owen Williams's motion to make the age of a racehorse 
date from March 1 would be a tendency to train the young 
racehorse at a later date than is now the fashion, and so the 
early two-year-old races would not obtain such large entries. 
We should greatly prefer that the Jockey Club should enact that 
no two-year-old should run till May 1, or, better still, not till 
June 1, and let the date of racehorses’ ages remain as now. The 
tendency amongst breeders would then be to produce their foals 
later, or perhaps we should say that there would not be the 
same inducement to produce them in the first two months of the 
year to such an extent as has prevailed. We do not expect that 
General Owen Williams’s motion as to altering the date-age 
will be carried ; but we hope it may be the means of ventilating a 
subject, viz. the early two-year-old racing, and be a means of 
reform in this matter. As regards his second motion, it has the 
sympathy of all who do not wish to see the powers of a young 
and immature colt taxed beyond reasonable limits. 

The weather has been most trying to trainers to get their 
charges forward in condition for the spring engagements; and for 
this reason, and perhaps, also, because the advertising commission 
agents abroad have not been able to ply their calling as openly as 
hitherto, the public have not taken very kindly to the Lincoln- 
shire Handicap. When the weights first appeared we were rash 
enough to predict in these columns our opinion that the first great 
flat race of the season might fall to Bumptious or Clarence. Since 
that opinion was given, Prince Hampton--a stable companion of 
Clarence, and in the same ownership as that colt, both being the 
property of Mr. Blundell Maple—has figured in the quotations as 
first favourite for some weeks; but during the last ten days 
Clarence has made rapid strides in the betting, and meets with 
more favour than Prince Hampton at the time of writing. 
Bumptious is reported not to have done enough work for a race 
of this description, but we think that he is not a horse that 
requires a strong preparation. We have seen him run some of 
his best races, when he has been looking a bit above himself. At 
Newmarket is also trained Sainfoin, a Derby winner, who is re- 
ported to be very well and forward in condition, and this is a 
horse that we think will be dangerous. Of candidates trained 
away from Newmarket we hear a good account of St. David, a 
four-year-old colt by Retreat out of Sultana by Doncaster, who 
is alko the dam of Admiral Benbow. St. David, on some 
of his form, must have a great chance, but he hardly strikes one 
asa consistent runner. It may be remembered that we said, if 


Clarence was specially trained for the Lincolnshire Handicap, 
he would very probably win it, and this is our opinion still. 

The Liverpool Grand National Steeplechase has so far given 
rise to more speculation than the Lincoln Handicap, The entry 
was fair, and the acceptance good ; and, to show the open cha- 
racter of the race, the liberal odds of eight and a half to one 
were offered on the field within a week of the race. Why Not, 
who was top-weight with 12 st. 7 lbs., did not accept, or he would 
probably have been among the leading favourites, and would have 
had, moreover, a great chance of success. As it is, Ilex has gone 
up 2 lbs.—--as, in fact, all the horses have done in consequence of 
Why Not’s non-acceptance—and he is very much fancied—a 
genuine good stayer, a previous winner of this race, and a very 
creditable performer in the same race last year, when we believe 
he met with a slight accident, Ilex is sure to carry his welter 
burden prominently. Cloister, who was second last year, we 
know to be in form, and that he will jump and stay is equally 
certain, nor will he be wanting in jockeyship, as Mr. J. C. Dormer 
will have the mount, and that energetic and excellent rider the- 
roughly knows the horse, and, moreover, is riding in splendid 
form at present. If all goes well with Cloister, we think that 
whatever beats him will win. Ardcarn, who is trained in Ireland 
by Mr. Linde, is reported to be highly thought of by his con- 
nexions, and we have it on the best possible authority that Mr. 
T. Beasley will ride, and that the said talented rider is most con- 
fident that he will steer his fourth Grand National winner. Ardcarn 
is only a five-year-old horse, and his public credentials do not 
warrant his carrying any more weight than has been allotted to 
him by the handicappers. We must remember that only on four 
occasions has a horse of this age carried off a Grand National; 
still, with the confidence of all connected with the horse, and 
belief in trainer and jockey, Ardcarn has for some time held the 
position of favourite, though from hishaving fallen at exercise lately 
he has not been so firm as he was. Cruiser, who is trained in 
Ireland, is a nice, short-legged, strong horse, who has shown his 
capability for negotiating the Aintree country by running fairly 
forward in the Grand National last year, and also by winning the 
Grand Sefton Steeplechase last autumn, at Liverpool. He has 
been handicapped up to that form, however, and will probably be 
beaten by some animals whose form has not been so thoroughly 
well known. St. Galmier has proved himself a wortby son of a 
great sire—New Oswestry. He is also own brother to Zoedone, 
who won the Grand National in 1883, when ridden by Count 
Charles Kinsky, her owner. To the same owner St. Galmier 
belongs, and he will be in the saddle again; but we doubt if so 
heavy a horse, with his doubtful legs, can be got thoroughly fit to 
the post, and even if he is fit we hardly fancy he will stay 
home over such a long, tiring course. Midshipmite, we are told, 
will run; he is a brilliant fencer, and one of the best horses we 
have from two miles to two and a half miles ; but we do not fancy 
he will relish four and a half miles. Sarah Bernhardt was at one 
time favourite, and considered by many good judges to have a 
chance second to none; but persistent bad luck seems to have set 
in for Gatland’s stable, and we do not fancy her chance much. 
Leprecbaun is a beautiful horse, a little on the small side, but a 
faultless jumper and a genuine stayer ; his owner and rider, Mr. 
Atkinson, hes few equals as a jockey, and we fully expect this 
importation from Ireland to show a bold front. Tenby has proved 
his ability to jump the Grand National course, and is probably a 
horse that will appreciate the 11 st. 2 lbs. which is his burden more 
than the heavier weights he has been carrying in Hunters’ Steeple- 
chases. We have, however, to be sure that he can stay this long, 
tiring course, genuine good steeplechaser though he be. Lady 
Sarah we hardly think will start, but probably Partisan will ; but, 
though an honest, plodding sort of animal, he has not had suffi- 
cient practice to win a Grand Naticnal so early in his steeplechase 
career. Lord of the Glen is an erratic kind of animal, but he will 
be well ridden by his owner, Mr. C. W. Waller. This gentleman 
won the Great Bangor Steeplechase on him last year, when the 
horse was the property of Mr. J. Gubbins. He is a fine 
powerful horse, a good fencer, a great stayer, and with a good 
turn of speed, so that if he is on his best behaviour we think he 
will make a bold bid for victory; but then there is that “ if.” 
The Primate enjoys a good reputation at Epsom; he has shown 
his ability to stay, having won the Ladies’ Plate three miles on 
the flat at Sandown. He also won a steeplechase last December 
at Gatwick, in which Cloister ran him to half a length, though 
we think Primate won cleverly. Cloister was on that occasion 
giving him 29lbs., whereas now they meet at 18lbs., and we 
would sooner trust the one that we know has jumped and stayed 
the Grand National course than one who has to make its ac- 
quaintance for the first time. Jason, the property of Mr. Abington, 
and trained by 'T. Cannon, was a very smart horse in hunters’ 
races on the flat a year or two ago, since which time he has been 
in obscurity. Fear Not is a big fine horse, trained in Ireland, 
and said to be much fancied for this race. Lord Arthur belongs 
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to Mr. H. T. Barclay, and has been regularly hunted by his owner 
and Mrs. Barclay at Melton. It would be a great triumph if a 
genuine hunter were to win. Lord Arthur is a magnificent 
specimen of a weight-carrying hunter. He went a few weeks 
ago to Collins's, at Winchester, to have the final touches put 
upon his Grand National education under the eye of Mr. W. 
Hi. Moore. Captain Lee Barber, who rode him when he won 
at Quorn Hunt Steeplechases last year, is to have the mount. 
His chances of victory are far less remote than the price he 
figures at in the betting would lead us to suppose. Southam 
may run on the off chance, if the ground is at all deep. Paul 
Pry has gained a penalty by his victory at Gatwick on Wed- 
nesday, when he was lucky to beat Partisan, and we do not 
fancy his chance. Father O'Flynn has been rather an in-and-out 
performer ; but his recent races have been, perhaps, the means of 
giving him confidence, and, with his excellent fencing powers, 
fair speed, and stamina, added to his light impost, 10 st. 5 lbs., 
make him a very likely candidate. We have thus gone through 
those candidates for Grand National honours that we think have 
the best chances. Some others not mentioned here may also 
run; but we think that the winner’s name will not be amongst 
them. At the present time we think the following half-dozen 
are most likely to furnish the winner :—Ilex, Cloister, Lord of the 
Glen, Ardcarn, Lord Arthur, and Father O’Flynn; Cloister, Lord 
of the Glen, and Father O'Flynn taking our fancy the most. We 
hcpe it may be fine at Liverpool; for, given a fine clear day, 
there are few more exciting scenes than a contest for the 
Grand National. Nor do we think that any race is so popular 
with all classes as the “cross-country Derby,” as it has been 
called, save and except, perhaps, its prototype at Epsom. 

Since the above lines were written, and when the look-out for 
all outdoor sports was almost hopeless, a most welcome change in 
the weather has come. The Grand Military Meeting at Sandown 
has been brought off. Why Not, who had been purchased in a 
great measure with a view to winning the Grand Military, fell 
whilst running prominently with his heavy weight, 13 st. 7 lbs., 
and Captain Whitaker's Ormerod, a four-year-old, carrying 
1o st. 7 lbs., and ridden by Captain Bewicke, won easily. 
Captain Whitaker won the race last year with Hollington. 

Of news regarding the Lincoln Handicap the great tip now is 
De Beers. Trained as he is in Ireland, he may have an advantage 
over our horses in condition. The latest Grand National gossip 
1s that two of the Irish horses, Cruiser and Fear Not, are under 
suspicion, The Primate is much fancied, but Cloister is still 
favourite. We shall predict his success, though we think that 
Lord of the Glen, if he chooses, will positively win. 


MANNERS AND MORALS. 


HERE are few things repeated more often than the asser- 
tion that the manners of modern society are deteriorating, 
and that the bad manners are only the outward and visible sign 
of bad morals. To each of us has been said the well-known 
words, “In my young days such things were not heard of, and 
were not done,” and each of us, as we have asked for grace to bear 
meekly the sickening platitudes which adorn the saying, have 
registered a mental vow that we would not, when our time came, 
subject the rising generation to such a discipline of idle and sour 
words. 

To make the present young generation thoroughly thankful 
for its mercies, it is well to remember the manners and 
customs of good society in the latter half of the last and early 
quarter of this century. To call upon a friend, even a few doors 
off, necessitated the attendance of a footman walking behind, 
armed with a gold-headed cane. To be seen in any form of 
“hackney” carriage was not within the range of possibilities, 
and as to riding in any conveyance partaking of the nature of 
a modern omnibus, the properly-brought-up damsel would as 
soon have imagined herself at the cart’s tail en rowte for Bride- 
well. In society she was not, according to modern views, in a 
much happier plight. Round dances had not long been intro- 
duced, and were only practised by the few, the courageous, and 
those who knew they could dance; “and a very good time we 
had,” was said to us on this subject by one of these early performers. 
Certainly there was more dancing in those days for the girls. 
They probably knew almost every one in the room, and the men 
who went to balls then were not, as in these days, only the over- 
grown schoolboys whose one idea is to eat and lounge. How- 
ever, with dancing, as we think now, ended this superiority. 
When supper or tea time arrived, the lynx-eyed guardian always 
accompanied ‘her charge downstairs, and “ sitting out ” was not 
“born or thought of.” When the time of betrothal arrived, to 
be seen walking or riding alone with the husband of the future 
was never considered possible or desirable, and lovers were not 


treated with that lenient, if somewhat contemptuous, considera- 
tion which is accorded to them in these days. “ And yet,” said 
that same authority we have quoted above, “it did not prevent 
one having a great many admirers.” And in this lies the whole 
truth. No manners and customs prevent the young enjoying 
themselves in the way which is natural to their youth, and we 
need not in our enlightened times spend too much pity on ‘our 
grandmothers, who, in our estimation, must have been a long- 
suffering generation. 

We think we may justly argue that the greater freedom 
accorded to the actions of the young woman in these days 
implies a more civilized state of society. The social condition of 
the streets no longer necessitates the footman, who was himself 
only a survival of the “ retainers,’ and his “cane,” a peaceful 
substitute for their “staves.” Any one who elected now to be 
followed by such a guardian would indeed be earning the censure 
of “boldness” which the grandmotherly generation freely be- 
stowed on their juniors when they first emancipated themselves 
from such surveillance, and discovered that to every sensible and 
well-conducted young woman the streets of our great towns 
contained no more serious perils than a crowded crossing. 

In all this we believe we are right in recognizing the change 
in manners to be a change for the better, because it implies that 
both sexes are more to be trusted, and that it is not necessary to 
exercise so strict a protection. No one will assert that the pro- 
tection we have described effectually prevented all scandaious 
events, and that society in those days was safer than it is at 
present. Wherever men and women are congregated together, 
there will be found in their ranks those to whom nothing is a 
safeguard, and who are destitute of honour and refinement ; but 
we believe that this lower stratum in every society is to be guarded 
against, not by surrounding the sexes with crippling and irritating 
regulations, but by teaching the one the true value and nobility of 
her womanhood, and the other the laws of self-respecting chivalry. 
The one state of society implied that people could not be trusted ; 
the other, if it errs on the side of trustfulness, at least errs on 
the side of strength. During that portion of the century of 
which we have been writing, good society meant a circle which 
it is hardly fair to call exclusive, for no one not belonging to it 
dreamt of trying to get itself included. No one was ashamed of 
being of good birth and standing, and “ loving your neighbour ” 
did not imply dining with him if he had sufficient money to give 
you a very good dinner; and his display of himself and his sur- 
roundings as “gilded images” did not hide out of sight his 
inherent vulgarity of manner. In these matters we have changed, 
and we must regretfully admit with the grandmothers that the 
change is not all to the good. But it is as vain now to complain 
of it as it is to complain of the Reform Bill of 1832, and we 
would rather turn our attention to certain good points in this 
invasion of all sorts and conditions of men. No doubt what 
good there is in every one having a fair chance is counter- 
balanced by the fact that on the surface a great deal is tolerated 
which is neither witty nor brilliant, but which is simply vulgar 
display, and it is among these people we hear the greatest 
complaints of the bad manners of the age. This class to whom 
we refer have money, and have nothing else, and with their 
money they buy what they think is a position in society. They 
take a house and have it decorated, and then send for the 
evening papers to interview and describe it. They then get an 
introduction to some foolish member of good society, and she 
gives them the loan of her name and her visiting list, and they 
issue invitations for a ball to some hundreds of people they 
have never seen, and with whom they can never have anything 
in common. They spend unlimited sums on all the arrange- 
ments, and the supper would do credit to the Arabian Nights; 
they provide gorgeous presents, “all with the Hall mark,” 
and they send the bills to the said evening papers The guests 
arrive, and then we hear complaints that the young men go straight 
in to supper, and neither speak to their hostess nor dance with 
the girls. We are not concerned here with the conduct of the 
guests. “ Beasts after their kind” the entertainers have suc- 
ceeded in getting undoubtedly, but we are surprised at the com- 
plaint. The givers of the entertainment have succeeded in 
getting what they bid for, the attendance of these guests. They 
have bought “a pig in a poke,” and need not be surprised that 
the only thing they have to give has been fully appreciated. 

No nation understands all this better than the Americans, and 
they are the first to exclaim at the extraordinary people we admit 
with an easy tolerance into society. The truth is, we let them 
think themselves admitted because it would be offensive and 
troublesome to oppose them; but we also know they trouble 
us no further than just as far as money will purchase, and 
their standing is only in those circles where money is everything. 
The Americans understand how to protect themselves, and do so 
much more effectually. The laws which govern their society 
are most entertaining to study, and the social gradations are 
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worthy of the most feudal system. We are always grateful 
to the Mayflower as enabling us to fully believe in the capacity 
and adaptability of the Ark, when we learn how many “ good 
families” came out of that gallant little vessel. 
We hear in these days a good deal about the “sets” and 
“ cliques” of society, and those who are outside them dub these 
with names, and invent strange tales as to their internal 
economy, and those inside them write their supposed history 
in anonymous verse and prose. Such gatherings together of 
friends do exist, and will continue to exist in all large masses 
of society. Friends, that is, who have proved each other in 
times of trouble and anxiety, as well as in the successes 
and triumphs of public life; little commonwealths of social 
relaxation where all are at their ease because all are friends, 
where the underbred and the stupid are not admitted because 
they are not amusing, and the conversation is of the best because 
it is spontaneous. Outside these circles the merely fast and 
fashionable, the illiterate and the merely moneyed, will continue 
to remain, and the spiritual nicknames with which they bombard 
the walls of these little fortresses will not ever effect an entrance 
for their gross forms and minds. We have had the advan- 
in this century of having among us the sweetest Singer 
of all that belongs to the courtesies of life. And most of us 
have learnt from the nursery “that manners are not idle.” And 
we believe that while we still cherish “ noble minds” as the ideal 
possession, we need not fear the decay of the “ fruit” of good 
manners. Without them nothing is agreeable, and as good br2ed- 
ing is a gift not to be acquired, we believe in a society where so 
much can be bought, the unpurchasable will always retain its 
true value. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


ges has of late been a great deal of correspondence in our 
daily and financial contemporaries respecting a practice 
which is becoming far too common, and which it behoves in- 
vestors to resist at once, and strenuously, unless they would see 
their interests completely sacrificed. The practice is to create 
what are called Prior Lien Bonds—bonds, that is, ranking before 
all existing securities, even debentures. Debenture-holders are 
careful, thrifty people, who prefer to take a low rate of interest 
in consideration for good security, rather than to risk their capital 
in what may or may not give a much better return. They 
assume that a debenture is secured by mortgage on the property 
on which it is raised, and usually trustees are appointed to take 
care of the interest of the debenture-holders. Unfortunately, the 
laws of some of the Southern and Central American States do not 
allow of railways being sold under foreclosure—or, at all events, 
it is now alleged that they do not—and, in other cases, the 
trustees for the debenture-holders shrink from having recourse 
to extreme measures. During the recent speculative mania 
a great number of railway and other industrial Companies were 
started in South and Central America, and many of them are 
now in want of additional funds, either because the enterprise 
was badly planned, or because the original capital was insufficient, 
or for some other reason. But in a time like the present when 
distrust is general it is evident that the public will not subscribe 
to new issues unless the security is unquestionable. In most 
instances—especially where railways are not completed—it would 
be useless to invite subscriptions to second debentures, and, 
therefore, the embarrassed Companies in several cases are pro- 
posing to create Prior Lien Bonds. If this is done the debenture- 
holders will be relegated from the first to the second place, and 
it may even happen that the whole security they believed them- 
selves to possess is taken away. Suppose the first issue of Prior 
Lien Bonds is successfully made, but that the proceeds do not 
prove sufficient. Then there will be a second, and possibly 
even a third, and in that case the debenture-holders may find 
that the full value of the property has been mortgaged to 
the holders of the Prior Lien Bonds. There is no time to be 
lost, then, in resisting the proposal. If one set of Prior Lien 
Bonds is created, it will be impossible to prevent the issue of 
subsequent securities of the same kind. And it is evident 
that it is the shareholders who ought to find the money 
for completing their undertakings—not the debenture-holders. 
The debenture-holders are mere creditors; the shareholders, 
on the other hand, are the owners of the property. They have 
the reversionary right to everything it may yield after the 
debenture-holders are satisfied, and consequently, if the enterprise 
proves successful, they may reap very handsome profits, whereas 
the debenture-holders will get, under no circumstances, more 
than the stipulated rate of interest. Therefore the shareholders 
should either consent to an assessment of their shares, or they 
should create second debentures, ranking not before but after the 
existing debentures. If the property is really valuable, and the 
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existing debenturesfrepresent ‘only a partyof what it is worth, 
there ought to be no difficulty in placing the second debentures. 
It would be well worth the while of the shareholders themselves 
to subscribe for them so as to secure their full reversionary 
rights. But, on the other hand, if the existing debentures repre- 
sent the whole, or nearly the whole, of the present value of the 
property, it would clearly be useless to attempt to ereate second 
mortgage bonds; and the better course then would be for the 
shareholders to submit to an assessment. But however the 
shareholders may arrange the matter amongst themselves, it is 
clearly for them to find the money—not for the debenture- 
holders—and the latter should take steps at once to protect their 
interests. It would be unfortunate, indeed, if thrifty and 
prudent investors were to be made to pay for the folly or extra- 
vagance of promoters, company-mongers, and speculators. 

The money:market continues exceedingly quiet, the discount 
ra‘e in the open marketjbeing 13 per cent., business occasionally 
having been done even lower. Trade is falling off, speculation is 
stagnant, rates are low everywhere abroad, and apparently we 
are likely to have a very quiet market for months to come. 

The price of silver has fallen to 413d. per oz. and the market is. 
quite lifeless. The value of money in India is falling, and the- 
Indian demand in consequence is less than it was. Still the 
applications for India Council Bills and Telegraphic Transfers on 
Wednesday were nearly six times as large as the amount offered: 
for tender, but the average price obtained was only a trifle over 
Is. 33d. per rupee. It is to be feared, therefore, that the Indian 
Government in the coming year will have to submit to very 
heavy losses by exchange. 

The stock markets have, if possible, been more utterly lifeless. 
this week than before. It was generally known that a crisis in 
the affairs of Messrs. de Murrieta & Co. had been reached, and 
most people feared that it could not be tided over. It will 
be in the recollection of our readers, that after the old firm 
was turned into a Limited Liability Company, debentures 
of the nominal amount of a million sterling were issued, the 
Trustees and Executors Corporation being trustees for the de- 
benture-holders, and it being a condition of the trust-deed that, 
if the assets fell below two millions—that is, twice the amount 
of the debentures—a‘ Receiver should be appointed. Subsequently 
an attempt was made to transfer the business of the firm to the 
South American and Mexican Trust, but the opposition of the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank prevented the carrying out of the 
arrangement. Then a fresh valuation of the Murrieta assets was. 
instituted, and the opinion spread that the consequence would 
be the appointment of a Receiver. On Wednesday morning, 
accordingly, application was made by the Trustees and Ex- 
ecutors Corporation and the Debenture Corporation for the 
appointment of two Receivers, and as the application was not 
opposed by Messrs. de Murrieta, it was granted. While there 
is very general sympathy for the members of the firm, the final 
ending of what has been a serious danger for so long is felt 
to be a great relief by the market, and probably we shall now see 
some recovery of confidence. [But it is natural that immediately 
there should be a general pause in business, to see how the public 
may take the liquidation. The influence of this event upon the 
markets was heightened by the failure of Messrs. Giinzburg, the 
principal banking firm in St. Petersburg. Apparently this was 
largely due to rash speculation, but it has also been brought 
about by the persecution of the Jews, which has led to the with- 
drawal of Jewish deposits, as well as to the interruption of in- 
dustrial business. The Russian Government, also, is said to have 
withdrawn deposits and refused assistance. At first there were 
fears that the failure might be the beginning of a crisis in Paris 
and Berlin, but it is now hoped that the consequences will be 
less serious than was at first apprehended. The liabilities are 
said to amount to about 1} million sterling, and the assets to 
somewhat more ; but they are in securities which, for the time 
being, are quite unrealizable. Lastly, the coal strike has weighed 
upon markets, although it is now decided that it will be terminated 
before many days are over. 

It has been provisionally agreed that the Union Bank of 
Australia, Limited, is to take over the business of the Bank of 
South Australia, Limited, no further issue of capital being con- 
templated by the Union Bank of Australia. It will be in the re~ 
collection of our readers that last year the Bank of South Aus- 
tralia had to write off the whole of its reserve fund, to reduce its 
paid-up capital, and to apply the first half of the year’s profits to 
meeting losses in Melbourne. As the Union Bank does not con- 
template increasing its capital, the inference is drawn that the 
Bank of South Australia has lost the whole of its capital, and 
therefore is to receive no payment. 

The amalgamation of English banks goes on. Circulars have 
just been issued by the Chairmen of the South Wales Union 
Bank, Limited, and the Metropolitan and Birmingham Bank, 
Limited, announcing the amalgamation of the two Companies. 
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_ At the half-yearly meeting of the shareholders of the Bank of 
England, on Thursday, the Governor stated that no change was 
to be made with regard to the liquidation of the Baring estate, 
and he repeated the assurance so often given that, in his opinion, 
if there are no political disturbances in South America, the 
Baring guarantors will lose nothing. Practically the public has 
now been paid off. At the end of February the liabilities slightly 
exceeded 7 millions, but since then securities of the value of 
400,000/. have been realized. The debt due to the Bank of 
England is 6} millions. At the end of February there was an 
apparent surplus of over 3,300,000/. 


During the week the changes in quotations have not been 
great, except in the South American and inter-Bourse markets. 
Consols closed on Thursday afternoon at 95%, a fall compared 
with the preceding Thursday of 4; and the Two and a Half 
per Cents closed at 94}, also a fall of 3. Notwithstanding the 
coal strike there has been very little movement in Home Rail- 
way stocks; indeed, Great Western closed on Thursday after- 
noon at 157, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 
4; and North-Western closed at 171, a rise of }. The Ameri- 
can market has been steady, with little business and few fluc- 
tuations. Sound investment shares have not changed much, but 
Pennsylvania closed on Thursday at 56}, a rise compared with 
the preceding Thursday of 3. Amongst non-dividend-paying 
shares (unsuited to investors) Readings closed at 29}, a rise of 
14; but Erie closed at 333, a fall of 3. There has been a further 
advance during the week in Argentine securities of all kinds, and 
the market has become decidedly freer and more easy to deal in. 
Taking first the railway department, Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
Seven per Cent. Preference Stock closed on Thursday afternoon 
at 30-3, a rise of 2; Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary 
closed at 72-4, also a rise of 2; Central Argentine closed 
at 61-3, a rise of 3; and Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
Ordinary closed at 126-8, a rise of as much as 6, Coming 
to the Government securities, the Five per Cents of 1886 
closed at 654, a rise of 1}; the Funding Loan closed at 58}, 
also a rise of 14}; and the National Cedulas of the “A” 
series closed at 254, a rise of 4. Greek Bonds of 1884 closed 
at 62, a fall of 14; the Monopoly Loan closed at 54}, a fall 
of 4; and the Rentes closed at 49}, also a fall of 4. Russian 
Four per Cents closed at 93, a fall compared with the preceding 
Thursday of 3; Italian closed at 863, a fall of 13; Portuguese 
<b at 253, a fall of 13; and Spanish closed at 563, a fall 
or If. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW. 


pas great curse of Ireland was the improvidence which took 
no thought for the morrow, and the largest of the landlords 
set the worst example. Sir Jonah Barrington divides them into 
three classes—the two highest of which respectively were 
“gentlemen every inch,” and “gentlemen to the backbone.” 
Both were of the ould, ancient race ; they seem to have graduated 
according to the extent of their acres or the sum total of their 
rent-rolls, but both were equally embarrassed. In fact, Irishmen 
in high place were in the paradoxical position of being unable to 
exercise any influence for good unless they participated in the 
prevailing national vice. To be popular a man must be recklessly 
free-hearted and spend far more than he had. The imputation of 
parsimony or even of prudence was fatal. Lever, in his Knight 
-of Gwynne, draws an Irish landlord of the best and most refined 
class. The Knight ruled his vast estates, through a Dublin 
viceroy, with lenient sway, and probably the tenants who were 
the nearest to him were the most pauperized, for they shared in 
“the lashin’s and lavings” from the Abbey, He had any num- 
ber of servants; his stables were filled with horses eating their 
heads off; and yet they were not altogether useless, for at 
any time the vast house might be crowded to the rooftree 
with a sudden descent of visitors. The old butler gives a faint 
notion of the cost at which the kitchen was kept going when 
he tells how even on ordinary days a dozen or so of hungry 
guests might drop in at the last moment. As one of the 
characters in The Knight observes, there is a deal of eating 
and drinking in 10,000/. a year, and the Knight was supposed to 
have twice as much. But, though a model of frugality and fore- 
thought, compared to his friend Bagenal Daly, he signs deeds 
without glancing at their purport while sitting in the saddle; 
posts up special to Daly's to lose a match at piquet to Lord 
Drogheda for 60,000/. odd, and a day or two later expresses 
surprise to his agent that he should have done his ample income 
any serious injury. Had it not been for his being suspected 
of selling his county to Castlereagh, nothing could have gene 
further to increase his unbounded popularity with his country- 
men than that hare-brained game at cards, He might have 


raised the wild West from the cliffs of Moheir to Cape Clear, and 
held the Abbey against old Hickman and the whole host of the 
creditors, as Bagenal Daly proposed. Such were the men who, 
representing the national temperament, gave the tone to the 
national life, and perpetuated national ignorance and squalor. 
As Lever says of Martin of Cro’ Martin—whose sharp agent was 
a local man—his greatest excuse through life was that he was for 
ever “unprepared.” “ With large resources, he was never pre- 
pared for any sudden demand for money.” When called upon 
for an effort, either with his sympathies or his purse, he was 
always unready to comply; and he had brought himself to 
believe that an expression of regret fully absolved him from all 
responsibilities. Those were the landlords who were absolutely 
paralysed when the potato disease suspended the payment of 
rents, or even in times of less exceptional distress. If they could 
find the wings to fly withal they fled the country, and left their 
agents to try to squeeze blood from the stones, in place of acting 
as almoners, comforters, and advisers. 

Men who had no pretensions to maintain the lavish state of a 
Cro’ Martin or a Gwynne Abbey did their best to devour over- 
burdened properties. They made it their pride to keep open house, 
with that promiscuous and rough-and-ready hospitality which 
degenerated into the coarsest debauchery. Lever paints a pretty 
picture in the manner of Rubens, or rather of Jordaens, of the 
mixed drinking party seated in the great hall at Gwynne under 
the congenial presidency of Daly. And Sir Jonah Barrington 
gives a yet more suggestive sketch, which, as we may take for 
granted, was strictly veracious. . His brother, who was a man of 
family, living in the best society, was frozen out from his favourite 
field sports in the winter of 1778. He retired to a shooting-lodge, 
drew down the blinds, lighted the candles, and kindled great 
fires in the parlour and kitchen. He invited a few hard-headed 
boon companions; nor was he over-fastidious in the selection. 
He had a cow slaughtered and hung up by the heels; he passed 
a general sentence on the fowls in the poultry-yard ; he laid in a 
hogshead of “ superior ” claret—we should be inclined to question 
the delicacy of its bouquet ; and, indeed, even a tolerable second 
growth of the Gironde would have been as pearls cast before 
swine. For the party proceeded to guzzle and to gorge through 
several days, merely interrupting the carouse for a sanguinary 
cockfight, till the cow had been finished and the hogshead 
drained dry. 

Conviviality meant serious drinking, and hard drinking was 
necessarily prolific of duels. They were effective and charac- 
teristic features of Irish life for Lever to throw into his novels; 
nor does he by any means exaggerate, though some of the inci- 
dents seem extravagantly grotesque. The English regiments 
quartered in the South and West found the monotony of these 
piping times of peace somewhat disagreeably interrupted. A man 
who had carried the colours at Talavera or led a forlorn hope up 
the breach at Badajoz might have pluck enough. But it was one 
thing to fall before your comrades covered with glory, to be 
subsequently embalmed in the Duke's despatches, and quite 
another to turn out in a misty morning, to be shot at like a snipe 
on the shores of the Shannon, by a gentleman who was a past- 
master in pistol practice, and with whom the Saxon had really no 
cause of quarrel, As for the native-born Irishmen, they took as 
naturally to the pistol as a game cock to the spurs; they had 
their peculiar ideas of private glory, and had to vindicate a local 
reputation for courage. To be ready to “blaze” and to shoot 
straight might challenge provocations, but, on the other hand, it 
went far to ensure immunity from insult. At every social 
gathering of country neighbours, there were smouldering enmi- 
ties ready to blaze up. There were feudal animosities always 
rankling. Among the guests there were sure to be licensed 
jesters, free enough with their jests and personalities; nor were 
they likely to pick and choose the words, or spoil a laugh for the 
fear of consequences. Those who might have showed the white 
feather in cool blood next morning, ruffled up when well 
warmed by claret and “ the groceries.” And their seconds were 
too careful of their honour to let the affair be settled any- 
where short of the ground. We said that Lever does not exagge- 
rate. When Earl Clare, the Lord Chancellor, fought Curran, the 
Master of the Rolls, and the Chief Justice, Lord Clonmell, fought 
no fewer than four duels, and one of them with a Privy Councillor, 
no man not in holy orders could dare to take his stand behind law, 
religion, or morality. Barrington mentions that many of the 
fighting Western families had far-renowned pistols, mounted in 
brass or silver, handed down as heirlooms, and lovingly used. 
Possibly that fact, with the tremor of the hand after a long night 
of deep drinking, may explain why the deadliest of shots did not 
always cut out work for the sexton. But there were notorious 
duellists, who, like the “ gamesters” of Western America, gene- 
rally kept themselves more or less in condition, and being seldom or 
never taken unawares, almost always killed or winged their man. 
Those heroes who were admired, if not beloved, in social circles, 
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were usually known by affectionate abbreviations of their 
Christian names, such as Jemmy Keogh, or Amby Fitzgerald. 
They were the unofficial umpires in a Supreme Court of Honour, 
from whose decisions there was no appeal. Every one has heard 
of Fighting Fitzgerald, whose successes have been said to be due 
to foul practices, who, transferring his talent to English soil, 
terrorized “ Brooks” intoa revision of his black-balling. One of 
the most diabolical and dramatic incidents in his career, and we 
believe it to be strictly founded upon fact, has been made the 
subject of one of Sheridan Le Fanu’s best stories. No doubt 
there was a law in Ireland as well as in England, and a machinery 
supposed to be prompt to put it in force. But in England, 
when two gentlemen settled their differences with the pistol, 
they were bound to take precautions against interruption, and 
a fatal result involved awkward consequences. In West Ire- 
land the news of an impending encounter sped swiftly far 
and near by word of mouth; no sort of secrecy was observed 
as to the place of the meeting, and a delighted crowd would 
gather round the ring. Barrington gives various historical remi- 
niscences; Lover, in his Handy Andy, gives a description of the 
public ordeal by battle between Ned O'Connor and the truculent 
O'Grady ; William Carleton, in his very realistic story of Castle 
Squander, makes the Squire’s two sons challenge the sheriff of 
the county and his brother on a public race-course, and the 
notorious duel is brought off the next morning, although the 
sherift had solemnly sworn to see to the preservation of the 
peace. Lever, of course, in his rollicking manner, makes the 
duelling mania the theme of continual laughter, and when his 
heroes are shot down and sent to bed he sets them grinning 
over the fun as if they liked it. But in his more serious 
moods he repeatedly argues that the disregard for human life 
in high places was one of the worst calamities of the unfortunate 
country. How, indeed, could it be otherwise? The gentlemen 
set the fashion to the farmers and squireen, and all did their best 
by bad example to demoralize the peasantry. If the landlord 
was always ready and willing to shoot a friend, sure there could 
be no sort of harm in a faction fight with neighbours. Actually, 
for many years, there was general recognition of a duelling code, 
drawn up by representatives duly commissioned, from Tipperary 
and Mayo, Kerry and Cork. The rough bog-trotters from out- 
lying baronies did not stand upon nice delicacies like that. When 
the potheen had got the uppermost, and the blackthorns were being 
flourished to the ear-piercing yells of the rival war-cries, 
they laid about them with ruthless indiscrimination, took every 
advantage in point of odds, and vented their brutality on the 
crippled and the fallen. These cruel and cowardly customs had 
become hereditary through untold generations, and the gentry had 
neither the inclination nor the moral influence to do anything to 
change or soften them. The Celtic savage became a gallant 
soldier when recruited and disciplined in the barrack yard and 
sent to Spain or the Low Countries; but at home he was a 
sneaking savage all the same. So from the open faction fights 
it was always a short step to taking the atrocious oaths of the 
fecret societies, to gathering into night gangs of masked ter- 
rorizers, or to shooting the landlord or the agent from an ambush. 
If agrarian crime has always been so rife in Ireland, if it has been 
never stamped out, though sometimes temporarily suppressed, 
the old race of fire-eating landlords must be held largely 


responsible. 


THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 


: seventy-fourth exhibition of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours can scarcely be one of the most 
exhilarating of the series. Here are nearly eight hundred draw- 
ings, and, when we have looked at them all, little remains but a 
blurred impression that they are most of them “nice,” and very 
few indeed of them remarkable. And still the Technitrope, or 
Wheel of Art, revolves. Part of the depressing effect of the 
present show is due to the absenteeism among the prominent 
members. It must be decidedly disheartening to the President to 
find himself abandoned, on so important an occasion, by Mr. 
Abbey, Mr. C. Green, Mr. E. J. Gregory, Mr. Alfred Parsons, 
Herr Israels, Mr. W. L. Wyllie—in short, by the very pick of his 
team. But Sir James Linton himself exhibits but a single draw- 
ing (407), of a handsome, love-sick shepherdess, strolling in a 
wood ; the figure of this girl is solidly handled, and stands out 
well against the background of dim trees. 

Among the figure-pieces a few demand attention. “The 
Gypsy’s Warning” (484), by Mr. Edgar Bundy, shows a Romany 
girl, clad in full deep-dyed garments, descending a steep path 
through a gorgeous-coloured wood. The subject of this drawing 
is rather far to seek, but it is a fine bit of colour, and the intri- 
gate interlacings of the branches of the trees are most patiently 
followed out. ‘ Watching for the Missing Boat” (189), by Mr. 


Weatherhead, is not a pleasing performance; the faces of the 
women are too large and monotonous in expression, while there - 
is a woolly uniformity of touch over the whole drawing. In 
“Off to the Wreck” (508), by the same hand, some excellent 
portrait-heads of fishermen are introduced. “A Melody from - 
Mozart ” (160) is a carefully-arranged drawing of a music party, 
by Mr. G. G. Kilburne. Of Mr. Hugh Carter’s drawings of 
peasant-folk, “ Net-Mending on the Dunes” (355) is reposeful in 
its sombre way, and has a dignified grace about it. A small full- 
length portrait-study (267), by Mr. Percy Macquoid, of a modern 
gentleman, wearing the costume of the time of Henry IL, is 
neatly executed. Mr. Follen Bishop’s “The Ambuscade” (404), 
a scene of an undulating russet-coloured wood, with armed troops 
ascending a glen, is full of beauty. ‘“ Morning by the Sea” (252), 
by Mr. George Wetherbee, a pale effect of early morning, with 
figures of two women looking across the sea, is slightly put in, 
and is clear and charming. Mr. R. J. Abraham’s “Early 
Daffodils” (222) is harmonious, but would be better if it were 
less dirty in tone, the pink and grey dress of the lady being too 
neutral, 

Of the landscapes, the most striking and satisfactory work here 
is, no doubt, that of Professor Hans von Bartels, called “ Waves, 
Einsamor Strand” (58). This large drawing displays a wide 
expanse of green foam-flecked ocean, rolling forward and 
tumbling on to the beach. The representation of this full sea is 
wonderfully impressive, the very sound of the breaking waves 
seeming to be rendered. Professor von Bartels has achieved a 
great success in this striking and accurately-drawn presentment 
of a most difficult subject. Mr. Thomas Huson’s “ Early Birds” 
(549), showing newly-turned furrows of a field, with sea-gulls 
hovering near the ground, is very effective and pleasing, with its 
varied shades of grey. Mr, Alfred East’s “ Wet Weather” (30) 
is an equally successful, but very dissimilar, study in grey, and 
represents a charming quaint little town, with a conspicuous 
market cross, the whole scene literally bathed in falling rain. By 
Mr. Fulleylove are several drawings of interiors of interesting 
houses, filled with curious furniture and chinas; of these, the 
vases in “ Powder Blue and Satin Wood” (204) are painted with 
almost loving care. Miss Edith Rynd’s “Choir of Santa Maria 
Novella, Florence” (207) is a sound and careful little study; 
while a word of praise must be given to Miss Kate Mary Whitley's 
“ Egyptian Curios” (266), whose lovely shades of blue and green 
are rendered highly attractive. 


A CHEVALIER STRONG. 


The lapstone I did daily shun, 

The sight of a stirrup alarmed me, 

So off I ran with my master’s gun 

To join the Spanish army. 
sigue forgotten poem, by a forgotten bard, from which this 

verse is quoted, was written about the adventures of a hero 

at whom all men took a pride in girding some half a century ago. 
Sometimes he was, as in this song, the idle apprentice who goes 
to “fight his way to glory,” with his master’s gun, under Sir 
De Lacy Evans. At others he was the “Greek” who adorned 
himself with the title of Captain or Colonel, and wore dubious 
decorations on the strength of very uncertain services with 
the Legion. In that phase he was a favourite figure with 
Thackeray. But there was good fighting done by the Legion, 
and all the Englishmen who fought in Spain in the Carlist War 
did not serve the Queen, nor were they all by any means such 
persons as the husband of the Ravenswing. Quite the contrary, 
lt is not many years since there died in a little town in Spain an 
old Welshman, a survivor of the Oporto Grenadiers, who in his 
youth had not only served well in the field, but had performed 
a remarkable feat of swordsmanship in private quarrel. He 
successively fought and wounded, or disarmed, seven. Spanish 
officers who had spoken disrespectfully of his corps in a café, 
This was the legend, at any rate. Thackeray, too, has 
drawn one soldier of fortune whose fighting was genuine 
enough. That Cross of the Redeemer which the Chevalier 
Strong promised to show Captain Glanders, and the White Eagle 
of Poland—“ Skrzynecki gave it me”—which he kept with other 
baubles in a drawer, had been honestly earned. The soldier of 
fortune was, in fact, a well-known type between the end of the 
Napoleonic wars and the dying down of the general American 
and European revolutionary troubles. Some came to honour and 
a few left traces of themselves in print. Of these last, not the 
least well graced was a certain C. F. Henningsen, who, like 
Ned Strong, “served in Spain with the King’s troops, until the 
death of my dear friend, Zumalacarreguy.” The record of his 
adventures on that service is to be found in two volumes, neatly 
printed, by Murray, in 1836, just after De Lacy Evans had set 
forth with his legion, and dedicated to Lord Eliot. Henningsen 
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did not hang up his toasting-iron like the Chevalier. He took a 
part in the general revolutionary Donnybrook of 1848. He 
popped up in Nicaragua with Walker. When fevers, strong 
drink, bullets, and British naval officers had among them snuffed 
out the grey-eyed Man of Destiny, he settled in the Southern 
States till the Civil War gave him another opening. What share 
he took in this still bigger Donnybrook we do not know, but he 
did serve, and now reposes under a fiorid inscription somewhere 
south of the Potomac—qui nunguam in vita quievit quiescit. 

The full title of Henningsen’s book, which Ford praises as the 
best Carlist account of the war, is “ The most Striking Events 
of a Twelvemonth’s Campaign with Zumalacarregui in Navarre 
and the Basque Provinces.” It is not, therefore, a full account 
of the war, which lasted for some seven years, till the treason of 
Maroto in the North and the expulsion of Ramon Cabrera from 
Catalonia brought it to an end. But Ford was substantially 
right, as indeed he usually was, about the things of Spain. 
Ilenningsen saw the war at its very best, while the great Carlist 
leader was still alive, and before the treaty negotiated by Lord 
Eliot had to a certain extent moderated its ferocity. Nothing 
could be more Spanish and more Basque, more barbarously 
picturesque and more atrociously cruel, than the struggle was 
in this stage. Whoever saw it then might fairly claim to have 
the right to speak of the whole of it. If he could 
also describe what he had seen, he is an authority to be con- 
sulted. Now Henningsen, though not quite a witch with his 
pen, wrote quite as well as most of the authors of those books of 
adventure which are now (in a moderate way) the rage. He is 
very honest about the ferocity of it all. Here, for instance, is a 
good case in point. At one period in his year’s service 
Henningsen was employed with a certain Carlist Captain and old 
guerrillero of the War of Independence—the Peninsular War, 
as we call it. “ We were formed on the other side of the bridge 
of the Arga, awaiting the General and his staff. I was standing 
beside the Captain, who in a very silent mood was puffing away 
his paper cigar, when three successive discharges of several shots 
each rung on the air, and we could distinctly see the flashes on 
the height on which Miranda is built in the darkness. ‘A Dios, 
said the Captain. ‘What is it?’ I inquired. ‘The three we 
arrested yesterday, amongst them my cousin, departing this 
life—the only relation I had in the world, and he recommenced 
pulling away vehemently at his cigar. After indulging in some 
minutes’ gravity, he seemed little discomposed during the re- 
mainder of the day.” The cousin had been found sending infor- 
mation to the Liberals. Once Zumalacarregui took a grandee 
of Spain, the Conde de Via Manuel, and being anxious to 
humanize the war if he could, offered to exchange him for 
some prisoners in the hands of the Liberals. The answer 
was that the “rebels” had been already shot by the Queen’s 
generals, Zumalacarregui was dining with his prisoner when 
the answer came, and handed it across the table, with a polite 
expression of regret that so disagreeable a duty should be forced 
upon him; but added that Via Manuel might remain with his 
confessor till sunrise. The unlucky man was duly shot at 
Lecumberri, and died with less firmness than had been expected 
from him, or than was thought becoming in a grandee of ‘Spain 
in such circumstances. Firmness in this trial was always sure 
of respect from Zumalacarregui. Among the survivors of a body 
of Liberal irregulars who had been captured after a desperate 
resistance in a church was an ex-schoolmaster who was lieutenant 
to the band. These men had made themselves hateful to the 
neighbourhood by outrages of all kinds. It was decided to make 
an example of them; but the Carlist General gave the officers an 
opportunity to speak for themselves if they could. The school- 
master’s defence was that he was indifferent to King or Con- 
stitution, had fought for the Liberals because they gave him a 


place, and would fight for Don Carlos on the same terms. The 
answer was not thought satisfactory ; but the pluck of the school- | 


master pleased Zumalacarregui. As the prisoners were led off he 
noticed that the young man had an unlighted cigar in his hand. 
The Carlist leader stepped forward and offered the prisoner a 
light from his own, The dominie took it with tranquil politeness, 
and, as he handed it back, said, “ Think on what I have said, 
General.” As he went off Zumalacarregui looked sadly after 
him, saying softly, “I am sorry for that lad”—but he shot him 
none the less, This is, perhaps, enough of shooting and of 
being shot. 

More pleasing, though not more characteristic of the war, are 
various sketches of the Carlist leaders and of the French 
adventurers whom Henningsen met in the camp. Some of these 
were fanatical Legitimists, but others were plainly soldiers of 
fortune. Among these latter was one Lacour, of whom 
Zumalacarregui was very fond. When this man applied for 
employment he was asked if he could drill in Spanish. Lacour 
at once offered to prove that he could by drilling some twenty 
very ragged persons who were standing by the General. 


Zumalacarregui accepted the offer with a scarcely perceptible 
flicker of a smile, and Lacour began instructing what he took to 
be the recruits. After a time he discovered that his supposed 
awkward squad was, in fact, the headquarters staff. Another of 
Henningsen’s stories confirms one of the oldest of the traditions 
about ourselves. An Englishman on the Liberal side was 
wounded and died in a peasant’s house at Orbiso. “I was 
convinced,” says Henningsen, “ the patrona was not mistaken as 
to his nation, although she was unable to remember his name; 
for she had perfectly learned to say ‘G— d—n it,’ which she said 
he often made use of, but particularly when his wound was 
dressed, and which she supposed must mean something like Jesu- 
Maria! or Maria-José.” Our author felt, or affected, or felt to 
some extent and affected to a greater, a violent Legitimist zeal 
himself, and he is rather given to insisting that the Carlists were 
all Royalists from principle. The intelligent reader can easily see 
when he looks at the facts given, and not at the mere opinions, that 
the Carlism of Biscay and Navarre was mainly local patriotism. He 
will further learn that the real enthusiasm of the provinces was kept 
at the sticking point by a good deal of terrorism. Men who served the 
Liberals were shot. Women who carried their letters, or did other 
work for them voluntarily, were shaved bald. This punishment, 
which is usually completed by cutting the petticoats short an inch 
above the knee, is particularly dreaded by the Spanish peasant 
women. There is a traditional ignominy about it which some 
fear worse than death, and all fear worse than beating. The 
shortening of the dress does not seem to have been practised by 
Zumalacarregui’s orders, We have not spoken of the fighting re- 
counted by Henningsen—not because there was not plenty of it, 
and very good of its kind, but because of the mere difficulty of 
giving any notion of it by extracts. If the history of a battle is 
like that of a ball, the history of a guerrillero war is like that of 
a fantasia. It is a long story of bands broken up to reunite else- 
where, of forced marches by night, of exposure to blazing heat in 
summer and to drenching cold rain, wild winds, or snow in 
winter ; of the cutting off of convoys, and of surprises in the defiles 
of the mountains, Henningsen makes no endeavour to give 
a coherent account of what he saw. He only tells incident after 
incident as it came to his recollection. What unity the military 
history has is probably unconscious. It falls together round 
the central figure of Tomas Zumalacarregui, who was, indeed, 
a very remarkable man. Some Spaniard should have the 
patriotism to write his life, for he was the last, and not 
least able, of a class of soldiers whom Spain has produced 
in abundance—the regularly trained officer, who is also a par- 
tisan by nature. He was born at Ormaistegui in 1788, fought 
under Mina against the French, served in the regular army 
in Ferdinand’s reign, with the reputation of an excellent dis- 
ciplinarian, and studied the science of war in books. When 
the Carlist war began he was not at once employed, but 
was put in command after the first disasters. He found 800 
ill-armed and cowed infantry—mere guerrilleros—and fourteen 
horses. When he died, two years later, he left 28,000 solid 
infantry and 600 effective horse, all formed by himself, and 
armed by weapons taken from the enemy. He had broken up 
four Liberal armies, had swept Biscay and much of Navarre, and 
was ready to lead his army across the Ebro to Madrid. But 
Don Carlos insisted on the siege of Bilbao, and he obeyed 
unwillingly. A musket bullet struck him in the calf of the leg, 
and, says Ford, “the Basque doctors did the rest.” If he had 
se ~~ Henningsen, he would have kept his promise to enter 
adrid at the head of his guides, with his peasant’s whip sl 
round his black fur 
At this hour I should not be 
Telling old tales beneath a tree. 


THE WEATHER. 


[i bm wk we had at last got rid of our east winds, at least 

for a time, the change on Monday night coming on very 
suddenly, but apparently being very thorough. During the week 
we have had some remarkable changes, in the way of move- 
ments of the areas of low pressure which have affected us. 
On Wednesday, March 9, as noticed in our last, we had a squall 
which came down on us from the north-west, much as the 
Eurydice squall did on March 24, 1878. On the next day, 
Thursday, another depression had come down along the same 
path, on a nearly straight line from the Minch to Leicestershire, 
bringing snow with it, but in no excessive quantity. On Friday 
this system had assumed a pear shape, and its centre lay near 
Rotterdam. On Saturday it had entirely disappeared from the 
map, and a totally new system, which had travelled north-west- 
wards up from Austria, and therefore in a direction exactly 
opposite to its predecessors, lay with its centre near Hamburg. 
This system continued its north-westerly course, and lay on 
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Sunday off the Yorkshire coast, and on Monday over the Lowlands 
of Scotland, where it gradually died out. Fortunately it brought 
but little wind, and comparatively moderate snow. The latter 
was heaviest in Scotland. During Sunday another slight de- 
pression had come in over France from the Bay of Biscay. As 
all of these disturbances had been of slight intensity, the weather 
up to Monday evening remained persistently cold and calm, 
occasional snow showers being reported. On Monday night, 
after 6 p.m., the barometer in the west of Ireland began to fall 
briskly, to the extent of half an inch in fourteen hours; and a 
deep depression came in over Valencia and advanced rapidly 
eastwards. It brought a sudden recovery of temperature, the 
change at several stations being as much as ten or twelve degrees 
—in fact, thirteen degrees at Dungeness and in London. This 
system, however, did not exhibit much inherent energy, for the 
map for Wednesday shows it as a very insignificant disturbance, 
with its centre lying over Holland, having brought stiff gales to 
our Channel coasts, causing some wrecks, and having left be- 
hind it nearly an inch of rain in the south of Ireland, the Channel 
Islands, and in Britanny. On the English coast the fall was less, 
The thaw extended to Scotland during Wednesday, and the ther- 
mometer at Nairn rose 33° from its reading at 8 a.M., and con- 
tinued at that height till Thursday morning. ‘This is a most 
unusual jump, having only been exceeded, of late years, by the 
change at Braemar, December 16, 1882, which was no less than 
44°2! from — 83 to 35°9. The heavy rains in Spain have some- 
what abated, but Friday and Saturday last were very wet at 
Biarritz, and on Saturday as much as an inch and a half of 
rain fell at Nice. 

As to sunshine last week, Jersey headed the list with 63 per 
cent. of “possible duration.” Then came Dublin with 55 per 
cent., and Pembrokeshire with 51. 


BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


‘R. RICHARDS, lately produced at the Shaftesbury Theatre, 

was in reality not half so bad a play as was made out. One 

very strong situation at the end of the second act was admirably 

conceived, and the dialogue throughout was varied and excellent. 

Mr. Richards was very well acted ; Mr. Bourchier himself played 
extremely well, and so did Miss Norreys and Lady Monckton. 

It has become a fashion for society to frequent the music-halls, 
and those in the West End command audiences which, as Mr. 
Spectator would have said, include even people of “ quality.” 
The said “quality,” of course, when accompanied by ladies, 
patronize the boxes, and the ladies wear bonnets. There is a 
certain “free and easy” air about the music-halls which is 
particularly attractive, especially to people who do not care to 
rush home and change their dress, but who can drop into a 
music-hall exactly as they can into a Parisian theatre—absolutely 
sans cérémonie. This appeals, of course, to wayfarers, and what 
with a couple of splendid ballets, the feats of a strong man, the 
daring adventures of some surprising troupe of acrobats, the 
lady who sups on nails and bits of glass, the tattooed gentleman, 
the latest comic singer, the traveller who is eclectic in his taste 
can but be amused, if not exactly instructed. Then, again, a 
music-hall entertainment, like a quarrel, can be taken up or 
dropped at any time. It has absolutely no beginning or end, 
and is only limited by time. 

The most magnificent of the metropolitan music-halls are 
the Empire and the Alhambra, two of the finest “theatres of 
varieties” in Europe. Each of these houses always provides 
two magnificent ballets in each programme. These resemble 
the grand ballets which are produced at the Scala, Milan, and at 
the San Carlo at Naples. We were recently asked by a corre- 
spondent why the Italians always describe their leading dancers 
as “of French rank.” It seems, according to those great autho- 
rities on the history of dancing Noverre and Galini, that a dis- 
tinction is made between the mima, or pantomimist, an essen- 
tially Italian dancer, who has to illustrate in pantomime the 
action of the ballet, and the lighter and more fantastic dancer who 
pirouettes in those scenes which are introduced simply to display 
the ability of the dancers, and which have little or nothing to do 
with the subject of the ballet. Dancing such as we associate with 
Taglioni, Cerito, Paladino, De Sortis, &c., is not of Italian origin, 
but of French ; and in the Diary of Sanudo we read that during 
the fétes given in honour of the marriage of Lucrezia Borgia she 
was entertained at Bologna with a Moorish dance, in which 
Italian mime and French dancers appeared, “the Frenchwomen 
being strangely graceful, and able to pirouette round and round 
on one toe, with the left leg outstretched, in a manner which was 
marvellous to behold.” Even in the seventeenth century the 
leading danseuse in an Italian theatre was invariably described 
as “di rango Francese.” The Empire programme now includes 


many remarkable “ specialities ”—the technical term—such as the 
Bedouin Arab troupe, consisting of fourteen people, who go 
through every conceivable acrobatic performance, including some 
of the most remarkable somersaults we have beheld. Then there 
is the Hungarian Quartet, which sings very brightly, and Mlle. 
Alvarez, a very neat “jongleuse,” and, lastly, and not least, 
Mlle. Holtum and her delightful performing dogs. 

The two ballets at the Alhambra, 7empiation and Fun on the 
Ice, are particularly picturesque, especially the latter, in which 
we behold a quaintly accurate reproduction of a Flemish ker- 
messe on the ice. The principal dancers are Mile. Elia, from the 
Scala, a lady who has all the best traditions of the art—we were 
going to say, at her finger-ends, but would not at her toe-tips be 
more accurate ?—and Mlle. Cristino, from the San Carlo, a sur- 
prisingly nimble dancer, who reminds elderly folks, they declare, 
of Amelia Ferraris. Between the ballets there is, of course, a 
capital variety show, in which no one should miss seeing M. 
Boisset’s trained dogs. 

The two leading music-hall “ stars” of this year of grace are 
Miss Lottie Collins and Mr. Albert Chevalier. Miss Collins 
rose recently into fame at the Grand in the pantomime, and has 
managed to fill the atmosphere of England in a few weeks 
with that tiresome air, “Ta ra ra, boom de ay!” Be this tune of 
African or of Asiatic origin, it possesses the most exasperatingly 
haunting melody we remembersince “ Pop goesthe Weazle.” Every- 
body sings or hums it, the organs grind it, and even the bands are 
beginning to play it. Still, no one has any idea of what it really 
is, or how it should be sung, until they have heard it rendered by 
Miss Collins, who is now singing it nightly at the Gaiety, the 
Pavilion, and the Tivoli. Dressed in a longish skirt of black 
and scarlet silk, she comes demurely upon the stage, and begins 
the first verse slowly, and with a singularly pathetic expression, 
recalling, as has been very truly said, the manner in which 
Hortense Schneider sang “ Dites-lui.” Suddenly Miss Collins 
sets to with a diablerie which defies description. It is the 
oddest performance imaginable, and in its way is both artistic 
and original, Mr. Albert Chevalier is an artist of higher rank, 
one of the daintiest we remember, He combines pathos and 
humour in a rare de 

Mr. Harry Pleon, at the Tivoli, parodies Miss Collins to per- 
fection, and, by the way, the shooting feats of Western 
and Martyn at this music-hall are well worth seeing. Mlle. 
Paquerette, an extremely clever and graceful French singer of 
“ chansonnettes drolatiques,” is exclusively engaged at the Troca- 
dero, where is also to be seen Aama the Giantess “and World's 
Phenomenon,” and Germak, the “ tallest man on earth”; and pos- 
sibly by way of contrast to these lofty personages is Colonel Ulpts, 
the “smallest man on earth.” Mr. Macdermott still sings both 
here and elsewhere. We could fill a column with a mere list 
of the “celebrities” who nightly entertain the public at the 
Pavilion, the Trocadero, the Oxford, the Tivoli, the Royal Can- 
terbury, and the Royal. Talent and dexterity are displayed by 
nearly all these artists, many of whom have earned a European 
reputation for their skill. A distinct change for the better is 
observable in the metropolitan music-hall entertainments. The 
music is of much higher character than it used to be, and really 
good operatic and ballad-singers are listened to, not only with 
respect, but are enthusiastically applauded. The appearance of 
such an actress as Miss Amy Roselle, who recently recited for 
over a hundred nights in succession at the Empire, is invariably 
greeted with the utmost cordiality. It would appear that 
frequenters of music-halls would rather hear a thoroughly well- 
sung ballad and a good recitation than the vulgar songs and 
duets which were until lately so exclusively popular. It must, 
however, be very difficult and trying to sing in a fog of tobacco- 
smoke !—which also tries the eyes and the lungs of those who are 
not accustomed to “ smoking concerts” on so large a scale. 


ANTIQUE MUSICAL CRITICISM. 


HERE is always a certain peculiar aroma about relics of the 
past. Especially is this the case in literary matters. And 
we venture to trust that no literary matter will appeal to the 
contemporary reader more quaintly and amusingly than some of 
the subjoined extracts from musical criticisms of a bygone day. 
A recent action for libel brought by a vocalist against The Daily 
Telegraph illustrated the delicacy of susceptibility with which a 
true artist has to contend. But how, we wonder, would a singer 
of the present day appreciate such a notice as the following, from 
an account of a concert in York, as reported by a fashionable 
magazine dated August, 1831 ? 
The compass of Mrs. Atkinson’s voice is not so extensive as it was, 
added to which her execution, from want of practice, if from no sther cause, 
has wofully fallen off; and yet she had the folly, for we can call it nothing 
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else, to attempt “ Ah perfido spergiuro” (Beethoven). Such a hotchpotch 
we never witnessed, Mrs. A., and the band, appeared to emulate each other 
in setting time, tune, and expression at utter defiance. In the midst of 
the confusion we detec:ed the lady, burlesquing a chromatic descent ; it 
was for all the world like an audible yawn, and ifshe intended it as a piece 
of humour, it was one of the best things effected in the course of the evening. 
Having completely exhausted herself after her sixth performance, the 
seventh was omitted, 


The critic is here outspoken to the verge of ferocity as regards 
Mrs, Atkinson, who seems to have at any rate worked hard, if 
unavailingly, to make the concert a success. But he is even more 
severe upon the gentlemen of the orchestra :— 


The ludicrous vagaries of the band are not to be described ; many of 
them laboured in vain to get their instruments in tune. We espied a 
double bass player in sad perplexity as to which way he was to turn his 
pegs, and anxiously watching his principal on the other side of the 
orchestra to set him right in this particular. The first trombone, who was 
blaring away at a great rate, suddenly appeared to be very ill at ease, and 
no wonder, for his partner every now and then thrust the long shifting 
movement of his instrument into the other's side. After this was remedied 
the second trombone could not get on at all, and finding he had been 
playing out of the wrong copy, wandered about the back of the orchestra, 
looking over several vacant stands, till he fixed upon oue upon which was 
lying a copy which he fancied would suit him better. A young lad with a 
bassoon as long as himself grunted out a few notes as the humour of the 
moment might suggest ; sometimes he put the other wind instruments out, 
but that mattered little, as they in their turn put out the stringed instru- 
ments, and they, again, the singers, so that a persevering uniformity in this 
respect was pretty well maintained from beginning to end. 

Mr. Horncastle sang on this occasion ; but all the critic can find 
to say about him is that “he bawled away most gloriously,” and 
he is bitterly satirical upon a colleague in the press who had 
innocently remarked that Mr. Horncastle had “a considerable 
portion of the splendid execution of Braham.” “This,” cries our 
trenchant scribe, “is a piece of news which we think our London 
friends should know of; for if Mr. Braham really has transferred 
his gallery-roaring to Mr. Horncastle, they will certainly be 
gainers by it.” Referring in favourable, but patronizing, terms to 
the singing of Miss Byfield, he characteristically observes :— 

In the concerted pieces she can hardly keep her countenance, owing to 
the discordant noise produced by the other singers, assisted by the 
tiddlers. 

In the year 1831—when Pasta, Rubini, Lablache, and Taglioni 
were at the opera, and Braham and Ole Bull were in their prime 
—music seems to have been almost as much discussed as at the 
present day by the press. Ip'the Royal Lady's Magazine, and 
Archives of the Court of St. James's, dated September, we find a 
review of new music, a very careful, if somewhat acrimonious, 
notice of recent performances at the Italian Opera, and a certain 
amount of space devoted to “ Provincial Musicals.” A fair idea 
of the uncompromising style in which the critic of the period 
dealt with the opera may be gleaned from the following ex- 
tracts :— 

At the very end of the season, no less than three new operas were 
crammed together: Gnecco’s Prova d'una Opera seria, Donizetti’s Anna 
Bolena, and Bellini’s Sonnambula, followed each other in quick succession. 
. . . Bellini’s opera was brought out a night or two before the house was 
shut up, and notwithstanding the blunders committed both by the band 
and the singers, it met with every success. . . . The two principal parts he 
(Bellini) wrote for Pasta and Rubini, and we must say he has been more 
successful for the latter than the former... . The part of the Count was 
altogether misconceived by Santini; he made a frivolous buffoon of him- 
self, instead of appearing as a man of gallantry possessed of good feeling 
and honour. . . . Speaking musically, we cannot say the season has been 
avery good one. Gnecco’s was by far the best of the new operas; the 
style of it constantly reminded us of Cimarosa, and we regret it was not 
more frequently performed. 


Gnecco’s opera will probably not be heard again by any living 


‘isa very different thing when some of the best players take to rasping, 


person. Rubini, during the season alluded to, is regarded by our 
expert as a “complete failure.” In the same number of the 
Royal Lady's Magazine an arrangement (of Beethoven's “ Halle- | 
lujah,” from the Mount of Olives) is described as one than which | 
“a more slovenly could hardly have been put forward by any | 
one pretending to be a musician.” The annexed paragraph from | 
the article devoted to provincial matters is worth quoting as a_ 
specimen of literary directness :— 

The silly men of Liverpool, having made a rule that no tradesman should 
be permitted to attend the concerts, have been forced to shut up their 
music-hall for want of support, and it is now being converted into bazaar, 
Out upon such donkeys. 

Our next clipping has a particular interest, as showing in how 
little esteem the writer held a Cheltenham audience :— 

The inhabitants of Cheltenham enjoy the superlative distinction of 
having pelted the greatest violin-player that ever existed out of their 
town. Soon after this glorious achievement we attended a pet concert at — 
Cheltenham, and from what we then heard applauded we are convinced 
Paganini’s playing must have been a dead letter to such a wishy-washy 
audience. Four overtures—namely, Semiramide, Der Freyschiitz, Figaro, 
and Egmont (!)—were performed by a set not fit to play quadzilles ; for, 
though the Montpellier Spa has a very good band of wind instruments, it | 


sawing, and scraping. It was not a little amusing to see them watching 
each other, in order to obtain some cue as to the precise part of the page 
they ought to be playing from. One young fellow having completely lost 
himself, played the same passage over and over again, till he observed some 
of them near him turn over leaf. The instruments were neither in tune 
with themselves nor with each other, and the pianoforte was pitched nearly 


| half a tone lower than the wind instruments. The names of the singers, 


who were all of the unfair sex, did not appear ; their performance was of 
the most contemptible description. A Mr. Hay (the only name mentioned 
in the bills) sang some of the vulgarest songs in the vulgarest style ever 
heard out of the streets, and received the rapturous applause of the 
audience, 


Here is a quaint but crushing reference to a theatrical repre- 
sentation in Lancaster :— 


The opera of Masaniello has been got up at this Lancaster theatre, the 
music being left out, no doubt by very particular desire, inasmuch as there 
were only five persons in the orchestra. An Irish jig was substituted for 
the overture, and a Scotch dance was one of the chief attractions of the 
piece. 


From a totally different source we transcribe an excerpt from 
a criticism which appeared in June 1836 of the last Philharmonic 
Concert of that season. At this time Malibran and Grisi 
were at their zenith, and in the same number an appreciative 
notice appears of their singing, together with that of Mr. Balfe :— 


M. Thalberg again gave one of his wonderful performances. It is quite 
lamentable to read some of the contemporary criticisms on the playing of 
this great artist. Are we really a nation of drivellers in musical matters, 
or are the critics of the daily press most especially ignorant in all matters 
of art? We here refer more particularly to the criticisms in a morning 
paper, in which Thalberg’s playing is compared to a French musical snufl- 
box, and Ole Bull’s violin-playing gravely stated to be superior to that of 
Paganini. What confidence can be placed in critics who so recklessly get 
out of their depth upon subjects they do not understand? The second act 
(query part) opened with Mozart’s sinfonia in E flat, to which the orchestra 
gave the most perfect effect. M. Ole Bull then played a military fantasia. 
The execution of this young artist is very sweet and very perfect, but it 
wants breadth and power and character; and the cantabile, though 
beautiful in mechanism, and meant to convey feeling, is nevertheless cold 
and kindles no emotion. Besides, Mr. Bull’s music is very bad—it wants 
genius, being devoid of conception and effect, and full of grammatical 
errors. O Paganini! how art thou misunderstood here! How has thy 
name been profaned ! 


The complaint of the contemporary musical critic as to the 
banalité of most drawing-room songs is evidently no new thing. 
A writer at about the date of our last extract says, in mentioning 
a new song by Edward Cruse: 


We are glad to haye any musical work before us that bears not the form 
of those songs and ballads which constitute the trashy stock-in-trade of 
most music-sellers, and haunt and worry us to death in every drawing- 
room we enter. 


Our final example of an audacious spirit that was perhaps 
found too violent to effect the object at which it aimed is a 
notice of the Colosseum, and we give it verbatim from the 
October number of the Court Magazine of 1836:— 


We have been the last among our contemporaries to lavish praise upon 
this establishment, which, though certainly attractive in its local arrange- 
ments, offers nothing in the shape of ente:tainment to justify the price of 
admission. How Mr. Braham, with his high talents and great reputation, 
can appear there (at the Colosseum) and sing the trash he does—out- 
Heroding Herod in that intense vulgarity of ballad singing style with 
which during the last twenty years he has vitiated the national taste—we 
are at a loss to imagine. Itis lamentable to hear Braham, who ought to 
be the first singer of his age, who was once celebrated even in lialy, 
here hooking his notes, jerking his syllables, and introducing such orna- 
ments as would delight only the miscellaneous audience at a tavern. We 
could-have hissed him, but we forbore out of respect for his former great- 
ness. Madame Sala is the best Mrs. Bundle we ever saw. Miss Mecovino, 
an awkward, gawky girl with long teeth and a cross look, sings most 
awfully out oftune. Well had it been for us if our ears had been plugged. 


The concluding lines are cruel to an extent which we should 
hardly tolerate to-day ; but they may perhaps be advantageously 
perused by artists who contemplate taking action for libel when 
they find themselves estimated by the press a little less highly 
than by themselves. 


THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE SUFFICIENT REASON. 


CANNOT be your Alderman— 
No, no! I must refuse; 

Though I would fain do all I can 
For my peculiar views. 

Your Alderman I cannot be ; 
Though tempted, I resist— 

Let some one else instead of me 
Play Individualist, 
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My reasons are not far to seek, 
And I will mention two; 

Of various others I might speak, 
But these, I think, will do. 

My work is greatly in arrear, 
And were I not to shun 

The duties pressed on me, I fear 
I should not get it done. 


But, though this be no reason bad, 
Yet take it not amiss 

If I to it presume to add 
Another, which is this :— 

That while I might decline, no doubt, 
To talk myself, yet still, 

Merely to sit your talking out 
Would make me very ill. 


You might, perhaps, be well content 
Your projects to rehearse, 

But while you talked of “ betterment” 
I should be growing worse ; 

And from that intellectual feast 
Returning, I should dread 

That it would, for a month at least, 
Confine me to my bed. 


I think you would not find it nice 
To have, my worthy friends, 
An Alderman who's absent thrice 

For once that he attends. 
Nor should I like it, ill or well, 
And so, with many thanks, 

I really must decline to swell 
Your Aldermanic ranks. 


Certain MopERATES speak. 


Good Mr. Spencer, well do you 
(Or so it seems to us) 

The Council’s meeting to eschew, 
If it affects you thus ; 

If for a month it lays you flat, 
Your choice one can’t condemn ; 

But O! that whensoe’er they sat 
It did the like for them! 


REVIEWS. 


OLD TOURAINE.* 


T is not always possible to asseverate, even in the case of a 
good book, that such a book ought to have been written ; fora 
multiplicity of works on a given topic may often prove detri- 
mental to the subject matter. Of Mr. T, A. Cook’s volumes on the 
castles of Old Touraine, however, it may be said that there was 
ample room awaiting their appearance. Happily for himself, the 
author here deals with materials that, although teeming with 
interests of every complexion, have heretofore been insutfticiently 
investigated. Happily for his readers, he deals with them in a 
critical and felicitous spirit. 

Treated as it is from a three-cornered point of view, historical, 
literary, artistic, the subject is engrossing, and more than sufli- 
cient to fill legitimately two goodly tomes. Concerning these, let 
it be sufficient praise from the outset to say that the reader, if 
he have already seen the Garden of France, lingered amid its 
scenery, wandered from one of its admirable mansions to another, 
must welcome the appearance of a book to tell him much about 
them, and in attractive style; and if he be yet personally un- 
acquainted with the country of Rabelais and Balzac, he can but 
long for an opportunity to hie him thither, and test with his own 
senses the accuracy of the writer's enthusiastic disquisitions. 

One great difficulty in the undertaking of a task of this kind is 
to determine its limits, Although with some evident effort, Mr. 
Cook has practically hemmed himself in within the boundaries 
of that old province of Touraine which was united to the French 
Crown by Teale XI. It was, however, necessary to include 
within the cea pad do of the old Blaisois (for the sake of 
Blois, Beauregard, and Chambord), which belonged to the Govern- 
ment of Orleannais; and in the same manner a part of the 
Saumurois district to the east, which appertained to Anjou. The 
right bank of the Loire, between Blois and Saumur, and the 
ancient Brenne are adopted as the northern and southern limits, 
Thus is the area selected by Mr. Cook for his historical and topo- 
graphical descriptions shown to cover a little more than the 
modern department of Indre-et-Loire. 

Within these boundaries is grouped, along the course of the 


* Old Touraine: the Life and History of the famous Chateaux of France. 


By Theodore Andrea Cook, B.A. (sometime Scholar of Wadham College, 


Oxford). 2 vols, London; Percival & Co. 1892. 


Loire and of four tributaries (the Cosson, the Cher, the Indre, and 
the Vienne), a pleiad of castles, whether sinister medisval stro 
holds, or architectural jewels of the Renaissance period, which 
have perhaps more romance and history to tell than even the long 
line of sky-threatening keeps that cling to the sides of Rheni 
crags—history and romance, moreover, that ap in many 
cases to English hearts and interests. In ‘old Touraine ” rose 
the early fortresses of the Counts of Anjou, the “ castle-builders ” ; 
there was the birthplace of the great Angevin Empire. There, 
on the river Vienne, still stand the remains of Chinon, the 
favourite French residence of our second Henry, where he died 
broken-hearted ; where the Lion-hearted seized upon his father’s 
treasure; and where, two and a half centuries later, a visit from 
the Maid of Orleans to her King began to turn the tide of 
England’s success in France. Close by is the Abbey of Fonte- 
vrault, with its tombs of Plantagenets. To the south, on the 
waters of the Indre, is the rugged keep of Loches, with all its 
warlike memories of the Black Foulques and of Cceur-de-Lion, 
and of the more sombre associations of Louis XI.—Loches, the 
gruesome place of durance for La Balue, for Ludovico Sforza, and 
so many later captives in that Bastille of central France. 

Nearer the point where this same Indre mixes its flood with 
that of the mighty Loire is Azay-le-Ridel, the most typical of 
French Renaissance chateaux. On the left bank of the Loire 
itself stands the third Castle of Chaumont, on the site of its two 

redecessors, where took place the last meeting of Henry with 
cket, where, in 1460, was born Georges, who was to become 
the great Cardinal d’Amboise. And further down is Amboise 
itself, the Royal seat, in days of yore the scene of such hideous 
doings on political, if not religious, grounds. Northernmost, on 
the opposite bank, rises the Chateau de Blois, with its architectural 
tours de force, the Court of Mary Stuart and Francis, the scene 
of a treacherous murder by a French king of a treacherous enemy, 
the puissant Duc de Guise. Astride on the waters of the Cher 
sits Chenonceaux the gem, preserving memories of two perilously 
lovely, widely different women—Mary Stuart, Diane de Poitiers. 
On the extreme eastern limit of the country is Chambord, the 
marvellous hybrid, the “ converted ” feudal stronghold, the frown- 
ing fortress changed by the will of Francis I. into a smiling 
leasaunce, which witnessed the premiéres of Monsieur de 
ourceaugnac and of the Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Of Plessis-lez- 
Tours, unfortunately for the antiquarian and the lover of Scott's 
Quentin Durward, nothing remains but the foundations. 

These, not to mention sundry other sites of minor interest, are 
taken as resting and fresh starting places for topographical 
investigations, combined with far-reaching dissertations on French 
political and ethical history. It is in the successful chronological 
arrangement of chapters, the special scopes of which often over- 
lap each other, that the chief difficulty of the work has been 
overcome. Each castle, as the writer points out in his preface, 
has, of course, a connected history of its own, sometimes going as 
far back as Roman times, sometimes reaching forward to the 
present day. But with each castle is also associated some 
prominent event, some notorious name, whose importance over- 
shadows every other memory attendant on the place. This is 
what made it possible “to arrange these ‘moments’ chronolo- 
gically, and thus gradually to unwind a more or less connected 
thread of history, from the rise of the Angevin Plantagenets, 
where Chinon guards the bridge of the Vienne, to the int tape of 
the Valois in the Castle of Blois.” 

Anything approaching a thorough treatment of so long a 
period within the compass of some five hundred pages is hardl 
to be expected. But with the exception of a, perhaps, not suffi- 
ciently restrained tendency to expatiate, at greater length than the 

urpose of the book warrants, on the “Italian wars” of the 
French Kings from Charles VIII. to Francis Il., the manner in 
which the writer lays out his history on the pegs he has selected 
is artistic and harmonious. 

A book of this kind must naturally partake largely of the 
nature of a compilation; but “there are faggots and faggots.” 
Mr. Cook's bundles of sticks are tied up very well. Indeed, 
were it not for his punctilious loyalty in acknowledging the 
sources of ready-made information, it would be difficult for the 
reader to distinguish the purely original matter from the qualified 
quotation. But original matter abounds. This takes the shape 
of vivid description of architectural and natural beauties, of 
ethical disquisitions on many leading phases of French history, 
especially dramatic when they deal with the paramount political 
influence of women in France, “ as if in revenge for the discarding 
clauses of the Salic law,” and especially of literary excursions. 
Throughout Mr. Cook’s pages there is perceptible a genuine and 
fresh, yet scholarly, sympathy with both the medimval and the 
Renaissance spirits. It is easy to see that the writer appreciates 
Villon and Charles d’Orleans, in their proper proportion, and feels 
with them as well as with Ronsard, Marguerite de Navarre, and 
Rabelais. Indeed, the numerous allusions to the joyous and pro- 
found Maistre Alcofribas which crop up at every step (as it is 
meet they should in the plantureuse Touraine) reveal a critically 
sympathetic estimation of that subtle abstractor of ——- 
On architectural grounds Mr. Cook lays claim to a pleasing dis- 
covery, being no less a one than that of the model from which 
were taken the marvellous lines of the escalier @ jouw, in the wing 
of Francis I. at the Chiteau de Blois. This Seaves staircase, 
which is a triumph of ingenuity 

Carved with figures st and sweet, 
All made out of the create brain— 
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a perfect whole for which a master’s mind drew the first plans 
and worked out every detail carefully and lovingly is ascribed 
to Jean Goujon ; so is everything of unknown origin belonging to 
that period. But on this tradition Mr. Cook throws considerable 
doubt, and adduces many reasons for attributing the honour of 
this unique architectural wonder to Leonardo da Vinci. But, be 
the designer Goujon or Leonardo, there can be no doubt, says 
Mr. Cook, that the spiral upon the interior shaft of the stairs, 
which wind upwards “ like a flame blown from beneath, or like 
the flying spiral of a jet of water, is the exact counterpart of the 
curve which is contained within a sea shell (in this case Voluta 
Vespertilio) ; for the beauty of the work is of that necessary 
order which comes of perfect skill and finds its ultimate justifi- 
cation in the essential harmony of natural structures.” In the 
Blois staircase the same correspondence would seem to exist on 
the outside ; the exterior lines of Voluta Vespertilio have in 
every respect the same arrangement as the outer balustrade of 
the winding staircase, and are reversed in exactly the same way 
as the spiral. 

Among the materials used in the construction of a felicitous 
book stand first and foremost the rich mine of original autho- 
rities published in the Documents Inédits, the collection of 
Mémoires by Petitot, and the smaller transcripts by Zeller from 
the memoirs and letters of the time. Next in importance to 
these come Yriarte’s César Borgia, Un Gentilhomme des Temps 
Passés, by C. Coignet, Norgate’s Angevin Kings and the End of 
the Middle Ages,and Marguerite de Navarre of Mme. Darmesteter. 

The — is stamped with a quotation from De Maistre: 
“pour l'instruction de I'Univers sédentaire.” But, although by 
no means written in the customary style of guide-books, Mr. 
Cook’s two volumes are suitable and trustworthy philosophers and 
friends to those who would spend a summer month in that rich, 
smiling land, where from every eminence that rises above the 
d plains the traveller 


Découvre d'un vieux manoir 
Les tourelles en poivriére 
Et les hauts toits en éteignoir. 

There are numerous illustrations, among which the original 
drawings (many of these by Mrs. E. J. k) are singularly 
pleasing. It is, however, to be regretted that the photographs 
were not all “translated” into etching. They are good, and, of 
course, very exact, but they seem very hard side by side with the 
work of a feeling hand. 


MELMOTH THE WANDERER.* 


as fame of Maturin may be said to have suffered not so 
much through a decay as a forgetting, a result that is due to 
his association with an extinct school of fiction. English critics 
have commonly regarded him as the last exponent of Gothic 
romance, and this, no doubt, he was. But this view, correct 
though it be, does not in itself suffice as the basis for a critical 
definition of Maturin’s place in fiction, though it might, did it 
express the whole truth, account for the present oblivion that 
beclouds his name. But Maturin was something more than a 
Radcliffian terrorist and the last of the Goths, and the sources of 
his remarkable influence must be sought for in what is individual 
and peculiar in his genius rather than in what is generic in his 
school. Such is the conclusion adopted by the editors of this 
handsome library edition of the most famous of Maturin’s 
romances, Me/moth the Wanderer—* la grande création satanique 
du révérend Maturin,” as Baudelaire has it—* the greatest work of 
one of the greatest geniuses of Europe,” as runs the verdict of 
Balzac, whose Melmoth réconcilié a léglise is a striking example 
of Maturin’s influence on French literature. The work of editing 
these volumes has been most efficiently performed, and we 
cannot but consider it fortunate that it should have fallen to 
hands so capable to present to an oblivious public this masterpiece 
of neglected genius. The memoir, written with tact and taste, 
comprises a suggestive sketch of the personality of the genial and 
eccentric romancer, while the new particulars concerning his 
career which we owe to editorial research are full of interest, 
even though they do not allay the natural curiosity to know 
more. That so little is known is, it seems, in a great measure 
owing to one of Maturin’s sons, who was moved to destroy his 
father’s MSS. and correspondence from sheer dislike of the stage 
and the family connexion with it. This unliterary, if not 
unfilial, act involved, it is conjectured, the loss of letters b 

Balzac and Goethe, with what more of valuable matter it 
were heartrending to imagine. It is a conflagration most afflict- 
ing to the romantic mind. But we would not dwell on the 
disaster, finding it meeter to acknowledge such amends as the 
editor provides in a useful, if not complete, bibliography, and 
an excellent pone ad of criticisms, or collection of con- 
temporary and latter-day critical verdicts, on Maturin’s works, 
with valuable notes thereon. In this commentary on the critics, 
Balzac’s various appreciations of Maturin, Gustave Planche’s 
criticisms in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and other interestin 

matters are cited and discussed. Further, we have a critical 
estimate in “ A Note on Charles Robert Maturin,” in which it 
is rightly urged that it is time that Balzac’s opinion of Maturin’s 


ius, as “the estimate of the greatest of romancers,” shoull 

ave its full weight in considering Maturin’s claims. This laud- 

able object is now realized, and realized for the first time in an 
English edition of Maturin. 

In the “Note” the critical view of Maturin’s romance and 
tragedies is not written from the mere archaic standpoint. The 
author of Melmoth is, in fact, studied apart from the illustrious 
practitioners of a defunct school of fiction. The secret springs of 
Balzac’s admiration, and of all that has inspired French criticism 
of Maturin, are, it is justly insisted, to be found in the peculiar 
constitution of Maturin’s imagination. They lie far below those 
accidents—for such, to some extent, they are—of form, or method, 
or machinery, by which Maturin’s works are related to the chiefs 
of Gothic romance. There is a vitality in his romances that is 
independent of those external or picturesque attractions which 
are common to them and the Radcliffian novel, a vitality that out- 
lives the vitality which oe ga oe of the mysterious and the 
terrible possess for youthful imaginations. ere is also an 
element of modernité in certain of Maturin’s novels, noticed 
originally by Alaric A. Watts, which the author of the “ Note” 
has well observed is “premature to the age.” This in itself is 
sufficient to reveal the true inwardness of Balzac's interest 
in Maturin, and it establishes the Irish romancer in an 
important position in the evolution of modern fiction. But 
generally, and with regard to Melmoth, we cannot but think the 
editors have imperfectly recognized the influence of Mrs. Radcliffe 
on Maturin. It is true that Maturin writes, in reference to his 
first romance, Montorio, and the Gothic tales of the period, “the 
date of that style was out when I was a boy, and I had not the 
powers to revive it.” The fashion may have been waning in 
1807, when Montorio was published; but the popularity of Sirs. 
Radcliffe did not wane for many a year after. The reviews of 
the book point to its Radcliffian qualities as assuring its success, 
and none of the author's writings, excepting Bertram, enjoyed so 
prodigious a circulation. We find, indeed, in almost all his 
works the reflection of the sincerity of Maturin’s admiration of 
Mrs. Radcliffe. Let us take the final scene of Melmoth, where 
Mongada and young Melmoth, like the students in Marlowe's 
Faustus, await in terror the final taking off of the Wanderer 
outside his chamber. If you frankly accept the supernatural 
situation, free from ingenious Radcliffian compromise, you natu~ 
rally expect a sequel precisely identical with that in Marlowe. 
Instead of this, however, when silence follows the fiendish hub- 
bub, and Moncada with Melmoth burst into the chamber and 
find it empty, their attention is attracted to a small door. That 
door is the very key to the machinery of “explanation.” “ It 
communicated with a back staircase and was open.” They pass 
out on to the sea cliff, pursuing “a kind of track as if a person 
had dragged, or been dragged, his way through it.” Now, when 
we recall that the Wanderer is previously described as aged and 
decrepit, it is plain that the reader is meant to have a chance of a 
natural explanation of the supernatural. It may be suicide, or it 
may be the fate of Faustus. We cannot, therefore, subscribe to 
the editor‘al conclusion that “the influence of the Walpole-Rad- 
cliffe section of the school is observable only in his first work, 
Montorio, and he falls here, and here only, into those errors of 
‘explanation’ so skilfully exposed by Scott.” In conclusion, we 
may note that this attractive reprint follows the original text, 
obvious misprints being corrected, and preserves certain fashions 
in spelling, such as “ faulter” and “ groupe,” as are characteristic 
of the period, 


FREEMAN’S HISTORICAL ESSAYS.—SERIES IV.* 


7 new volume of Essays by the Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Oxford contains what is commercially styled “a 
varied assortment,” though, as he says, all may fairly come under 
the general head of “historical.” One paper, “Points in the 
History of Portugal and Brazil,” has not been printed before ; the 
rest, though in some cases considerably rewritten, have in sub- 
stance at least appeared elsewhere, several of them in our 
own columns. The volume opens with an article on Carthage, 
which is followed by one on “ English and French Towns,” 
serving as an introduction to the next four papers, on Aque 
Sextie (Aix-en-Provence), Orange, Augustodunum — 
Périgueux, and Cahors, This last, which originally appea 

in the Contemporary Review, was, we learn, criticized as “too 
learned for a holiday article.” Mr. Freeman evidently does not 
feel it necessary to answer his critic in this matter, but charac- 
teristically remarks that he thereby “learned that there are 
minds which cannot understand that the tracing out of the 
features and history of a city may be as truly a scientific business 
to one man as the study of the surrounding flora and fauna is to 
another.” The seventh essay, “The Lords of Ardres,” is founded 
upon the history of the Counts of Guines, by Lambert of Ardres, 
in the 24th volume of Monumenta Germania Historica. Lambert 
was a priest of the collegiate church of Ardres, and it so 
iampenek that in 1194 there arose an unpleasantness between 
him and the ruling house of Guines and Ardres on a question of 
ringing the church bells at the Count’s bidding. It was partly 
in _ of removing the coldness thus occasioned that Lambert 
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took in hand to write the family history. Baldwin, the then 
Count, “had a taste for books, and it seems to be taken for 

ted that he would be pleased with a book which 

ly and fully described his own deeds, good and bad.” This 
readiness to recount the bad deeds as well as the good of his 
patrons and their ancestors raises Lambert above the rank of a 
mere family panegyrist. One of his stories tells how a lord of 
Ardres, returning from a visit to the King of England (seem- 
ingly Henry I.), brought back a huge bear for baiting. Finding 
the Ardres townsfolk to be mightily pleased with the resulting 
spectacle, the lord artfully instructed his bearward to refuse to 
repeat it unless the people would find bread for the animal’s keep. 
This they were weak enough to agree to do, to the extent of one 
loaf from every baking in every oven; and this tax—“ ursiacus 
ille panis,” “ ursiaci exactio furnagii,” “panis doloris ”—re- 
mained as an established burden after the bear-baiting had 
been disused. It is more creditable to this lord, Arnold 
“the Old,” that he not only strengthened the defences of his 
town, but also beautified it by planting trees, and that he 
took within his line of defence a wood “communi populi sui 


-asiamento,” which seems toimply some commonrights. Students 


of domestic architecture will be grateful to Mr. Freeman for 


calling their attention to Lambert’s description of the two-storied 


wooden house which the same Arnold caused to be built for him- 
self on the mound of Ardres. His son, the junior Arnold, in- 
terests us chiefly through the account given of his young wife 
Petronilla:—“She was very devout, but she was also given to 


-dancing and playing with dolls, while she won golden opinions 


from all kinds of people by swimming in the fish-pond.” is is 
Mr. Freeman’s quaint summary, a note being appended with 
Lambert’s original Latin, from which we find that the accom- 
plished Petronilla exhibited her feats in swimming “ coram mili- 
‘tibus nichilominus quam puellis.” One would hardly have ex- 
pected this of a noble dame, however young, in the twelfth 
century. 
The essay entitled “ Alter Orbis” was called forth by the pro- 
Channel Tunnel. “I must confess,” says Mr. Freeman, 
“that I do not love the notion of the tunnel.” This is well, but 
to our mind it would have been better still if he could have 
worked himself up to a more decided hatred of the mischievous 
scheme. “ Alter Orbis” is followed by a group of eight essays 
‘which appeared in the Saturday Review during the sixties and 
seventies. “The Battle of Wakefield,” one of this group, is an 
interesting excursion into a period—the fifteenth century— 
with which Mr. Freeman does not habitually concern himself. 
Amongst other points connected with the battle, he goes into 
the question whether Margaret of Anjou was present, and 
decides that she was not. “Cardinal Pole” and “ Archbishop 
Parker,” though in form merely reviews of Dean Hook’s Lives, 
were well worth reprinting for the clear views they give of 
that much misunderstood subject, the historical position of the 
Church of England. To these ecclesiastical articles may be 


added one on “'The Case of the Deanery of Exeter” in 1839-40. 


The subject, turning on the right of the Chapter of Exeter to 
elect their Dean, might be expected to be repulsively dry and 
technical, only suitable to a legal review, in which, in fact, it 
originally appeared. But in Mr. Freeman’s hands this un- 
an ppg subject is so treated that any student of history will 

d it an interesting and even a heart-stirring tale. After re- 
counting the triumph of the Chapter in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, the essayist breaks forth :— 


Thus did a body of Englishmen, by fair trial at law, recover an ancient 
right, after an usurpation on the part of the Crown which had lasted two 
hundred and fifty years. Now if that body of Englishmen had been 
something other than an ecclesiastical corporation, if, for instance, it had 
been a municipal or even an academical corporation, I venture to think 
that their successful resistance to a long-standing hment on the 

rt of the executive would have been hailed at the time and remem- 

afterwards as a distinct victory of English freedom and English 
law. But as the assertors of freedom and law happened to be a cathedral 
chapter, the matter aroused but little public attention ; it seemed to be a 
mere uninteresting ecclesiastical squabble, and it is now most likely pretty 
well forgotten, 


The sequel must not be omitted. Within two months after 
the judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench, an Act of Parlia- 
ament was brought in and passed which deprived the Chapter of 
Exeter of the ancient right which they had been bold enough to 
assert. 

The last four essays—“ The Growth of Commonwealths,” “The 
Constitution of the German Empire,” “ Nobility,” and “The 
House of Lords ”—are too important to be adequately considered 
‘towards the end of a review ; but we may call especial attention 
to the last-mentioned, as being one which ought to be read by all 
who concern themselves with the attack or the defence of the 
House of Lords as an institution. Mr. Freeman, though he 
‘declines “to devise schemes of reform,” indicates his wishes 
generally by saying, “As I do not wish it to be ‘ended,’ I cer- 
tainly do wish it to be‘ mended.’” But “ menders” and “ enders” 
alike, together with the humble folk who are for letting well 
alone, may all learn from this masterly essay what are the facts 
of the case, and what confusions of thought and misapprehensions 
of history underlie most of the current setter on the subject. 


TWO TRANSLATIONS OF DANTE.* 


7 is twelve years since the Purgatory and seven since the 
Paradise sections of the Divina Commedia were given to 
English readers in Italian and English by Mr. A. J. Butler. 
—— a scholar, he had a scholar’s unwillingness to disturb the 
excellent translation of the first Cantica by Dr. Carlyle, which 
had in a manner set him his own model. But it is not surprising 
to find that in the long run he became dissatisfied with the state 
of things which left his own translation, if not a mere torso, at 
any rate headless. Say what devout lovers of Dante may (and 
for our own we are not sure that we do not like the second 
Cantica best of all), the Inferno is to the ave reader the 
Commedia. Upon it, too, the revived Dante study of the last 
few years or decades has especially concentrated itself. Now 
Dr. Carlyle’s version, though incomparably the best that we have, 
and one of the very best translations in existence, did not go 
much out of its way to take account of various readings or to 
pursue that road of interpreting Dante in the spirit of Dante’s 
own age and his probable reading which is now trodden by the 
best Dante scholars, and in which Mr. Butler himself has run so 
well. It would appear that Mr. Butler would have preferred 
taking Dr. Carlyle’s version and subjecting it to revision and 
correction. But copyright difficulties ee in the way, and he 
has accordingly “ yoked to” the thing, as his predecessor's 
countrymen would say, and done it himself. It was probably, 
on the whole, the best way ; for Dr. Carlyle’s style, if it be, as we 
frankly think it is, superior to Mr. Butler’s, is also quite different 
from it. And it was desirable that so good a work as Mr. Butler's 
own should be completed on its own bottom, and that so good a 
work as Dr. John Carlyle’s should also stand by itself unpatched 
and uninterfered with by correction. 

Mr. Butler's own version is worth attention from all three 
sides—the text, the translation, and the commentary. Taking 
the last first, we may commend his pursuance of that path which 
has been above referred to—the path of a very sober exegesis, 
keeping as close as possible to contemporary authorities and 
methods. Like most modern scholars, Mr. Butler is very im- 

tient of the traditional myths which have gathered round the 
ife and work of his author. It may be that he sometimes carries 
this impatience too far; as when he says that from some of 
Dante’s expressions and other things “a myth has grown up that 
he [Brunetto Latini] was in some special way Dante’s tutor or 
instructor, for which there is no evidence.” Now what are 
“Dante's expressions”? These :— 

Ché in la mente m’ é fitta, ed or mi accora 
La cara et buona imagine paterna 
Di voi, quando nel mondo ad ora ad ora 
M’ insegnavate come |’ uom s’eterna. 

Now, in an extremely liberal frame of mind we might, perhaps, 
allow that there is a bare emer of these words not implying 
any special tutorship or instructorship. But to say that they are 
“‘no evidence” seems to us to strain the doctrine of evidence un- 
commonly tight. At any rate, they supply an extremely strong 
presumption. On the whole, however, a rather excessive leaning 
to scepticism in regard of personal detail is not a bad fault in a 
commentator; and it becomes a positive virtue when it is con- 
trasted with the wild guesswork on such subjects in which a 
large school of commentators still indulges, If we have a fault 
to find with Mr. Butler’s general annotation, it is a fault which is 
a kind of compliment, that there is not quite enough of it. We 
know, of course, that it was important not to overload the book, 
and we are not, as a rule, very greedy of annotation on poetry. 
But the unique pregnancy of Dante’s verse puts him apart from 
other poets in this respect ; and while the entire mass of comment 
on him is, of course, enormous, and much of it futile, we doubt 
whether even the siftings of it are well known to tolerably 
scholarly English readers. Indeed, we should feel inclined to 
suggest to Mr. Butler a fourth volume of selected scholia. A 
great deal could be got into it, it would be well worth the doing, 
and would, with the present three, make an English standard 
Dante of which England need not be ashamed. 

We should want more space than is at our command to com- 
ment on the features of this edition as regards the text. Those 
who are only acquainted with what may be called the teztus 
receptus will not go far before they find what to them will be 
novelties. We cannot quite approve of the reading “E quanto 
a dir” in the fourth line of the first canto, despite its MS. autho- 
rity. The antithesis of dura and amara, which it makes neces- 

—as it is hard so is it bitter”—seems excessively tame. On 
the other hand, there can be little hesitation about preferring 
“alla gaietta pelle” to “la” in the passage about the panther. 
In iii. 31 Mr. Butler prefers orror to error, and, though both 
make good sense, and error is in the context perhaps the most 
picturesque as designating the bewildering effect of the surround- 
ing sounds, the Virgilian parallel of “circum stetit horror” is 
almost decisive. We are not nearly so contemptuous of sugger 
dette for succedette in the Semiramis passage as Mr. Butler is. 
Succedette would be quite in place in Pinnock’s Catechism, but 
seems quite out of place here; while the order of time is in- 
verted by e fu sua sposa after it. The other would suit the 
context, and Dante may very possibly have confused Ninus and 


* The Hell of Dante Alighieri. Edited, with Translation and Notes, 
by A. J. Butler. London: Macmillan & Co. 1892. . 

The Divine Comedy of Dante. Translated by J. E. Norton. Purgatory. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1892. 
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Ninyas. But there cannot be the smallest doubt of the propriety 
of printing fuori against fiort in ix. 70, or about maturi as 
against marturi in xiv. 48. Very seldom does Mr. Butler favour 
or suggest a conjectural reading; ribade for ribatte in xxi. 13 
being an exception. And we must not omif to take notice of 
the good sense with which he dismisses the “jargon” passages 
Pape Satan and Rafel mai as jargon. 

As for the general quality of the translation, regarded not as 
help to the understanding of the Italian, but as continuous readin 
for those who cannot or do not choose to read the Italian at 
it +! be said to stand about midway between Mr. Carlyle’s and 
Mr. Norton’s versions. It is not so vigorous, or so instinct with 
individual and independent life, as the first ; it is very superior in 
both s to the second. In particular Mr. Butler suc- 
ceeded, like his English predecessor, but unlike the American 
Professor, in giving a rendering which, while it does not evade 
difficulty, does not unnecessarily suggest it. We seldom feel 
with him, as we often do with Mr. Norton when the mind is 
simply concentrated on his English form, “ What in the name of 
the Sphinx does that mean?” And yet the purity and pregnancy 
of the original are ever maintained. 

Mr. Norton’s own version of the second Cantica may be con- 
veniently noticed at the same time as Mr. Butler's of the first. 
We have hinted above a personal foible for the Purgatorio, If it 
contains nothing like the great show passages of the Inferno, it is 
even fuller of Dante’s purely poetical qualities; it is less che- 
quered by those touches of something like personal vindictiveness 
which annoy and puzzle us in the earlier part; and for sheer 
beauty it bears the bell from both its brethren or sustren. The 
—— of the earlier part is gone; the old epic canon of a 
* “Py ending” recovers its beneficent sway; and the extreme 
rarefaction of the Paradiso, the air in which it is so excessively 
difficult to breathe, and in which the perverse soul is apt to 
murmur to itself “ Would this be very amusing?” has not come 
on. The main body of the fable is at least as human as that of 
the Hell, and the earlier and later cantos are of extraordinary 
poetical charm. It may be questioned whether anything in 
poetry approaches, in a certain kind of quintessential loveliness, 
the scenes in the Earthly Paradise ; and, if we were compelled to 
select a single passage in the whole of poetry not English as 
flawlessly exquisite, we should take the picture of Matilda by the 
banks of Lethe. The translator of such stuff as this into pretty 
close and literal prose has, of course, a task very delightful, but 
exceedingly difficult and dangerous. How Mr. Norton acquits 
himself of it, those who have already read his Hell may imagine 
without difficulty. He is correct, scholarly, nowise incompetent. 
But he still sticks somewhat in the letter, and we own that we 
shudder a little at the prospect of his Paradise, where the 
scholastic passages, rare in the Inferno, more frequent in the 
Purgatorio, will come thick and fast to try him. Let us, for 
instance, take this passage :— , 

And when Lachesis has no more thread, this soul is loosed from the flesh, 
and virtually bears away with itself both the buman and the divine ; the 
other faculties all of them mute, but memory, understanding, and will far 
more acute in action than before. 


This seems to us clumsy, and though Mr. Butler here 
agrees with Mr. Norton, “ virtually” seems especially awkward 
for in virtute. It does not of itself make very clear sense in 
English, and it obscures the fact that all through the context 
Dante has been harping on vir and virtute, so that the noun (from 
which the adverb “ virtually ” has considerably deflected its sense 
with us) ought to be kept. Still this particular passage is, no 
doubt, one of the toughest morsels—one that could hardly be 
rendered adequately without a certain amount of paraphrase and 
amplification, while there is a further doubt how it should be 
punctuated. On the whole, Mr. Norton has done his task well, 
and his version will be useful to those Englishmen who, while 
desiring a pretty exact rendering, would rather not be encum- 
bered, as they are in Mr. Butler's edition, with the Italian text ; 
and for those Americans who, with not improper patriotism, wish 
not to be indebted to an Englishman, but to have an exact prose 
version worthy to rank with the verse one which they already 
possess from the hand of Mr. Longfellow. We should add that the 
notes, though necessarily not numerous, seem very well selected 
for the general reader's benefit. 


NOVELS." 


CT is only when he has subsisted for days on nothing but three- 
volume novels that even a critic begins to understand how 
appallingly amateurish are ninety-nine out of every hundred. Each 
may not be the author's first attempt—as often as not he has 


- Mithazan,. By W. Braunston Jones. 3 vols. London: T. Fisher 
nwin. 
Ph wg of Three. By Henry Cresswell. 3 vols. London: Hurst & 
ackett. 
The Bo’s'un of the Psyche. Commander Claud Harding. 3 vols. 
London : T. Fisher Unwin. By 


Even Mine Own Familiar Friend. By Emily Martin. 2 vols. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 

A Strange Elopement. By Clark Russell. London: Macmillan. 
a By E. N. Leigh Fry. 2 vols. London: Bentley & 


produced half a dozen others of exactly the same kind—but one and 
all are stamped with the same hal]-mark of monotony, if not of in- 
capacity. As a rule, each of these books exhibits the same 
features, which reveal them as the work of the eommon brother- 
hood. The writers show themselves tame and unreal as regards 
their story, weak and conventional in their rscecny gees 
unable to get a grip of their subject ; their canvas is usually 
crowded, and their grammar often . Yet it is tales such as 
these which are allowed to crowd up our book-boxes, to the 
exclusion of volumes that might really be of some interest or 
pleasure to the subscribers to public libraries, and it is owing 
to their existence that libraries constantly refuse to get a larger 
supply of works which the public really do want to read, putting 
their customers off with trash barely to be struggled through on a 
wet day or during a convalescence. With the —— of Mr. 
Clark Russell’s, the novels in our list show most of the before- 
mentioned qualities in their various d Still, Mr. Braunston 
Jones, the writer of Mithazan, only displays them to a compara- 
tively slight extent, and displays > be others that may, with care 
and cultivation, lift him out of the ranks of the great ~*~ 
amateurs, and | emg him eventually among the “ regulars.” e 
Indian parts of the tale are very well told, and the flight of the 
ayah Retee and her foster-child Nola is very exciting. The race 
with the tiger for the post of vantage keeps the reader breathless 
with interest, and so does the scene in the cave where Nola 
meddles with the cobras, and is bitten by the most poisonous of 
all, the great Nagi. Ifthe author had only been content to stop. 
there, his work would have been vivid and striking; but unluckily 
he choseto transplant his snake-woman and her nurse to Europe, 
and under Western skies his hand loses its cunning, and his tale 
becomes dull and improbable. No human being will care for 
the record of the loves of Phyllis Cray and Claude Camerton, the 
shadowy artist, who conscientiously reproduces in his diary the 
Germanized pronunciation of a friend, People in books who 
keep diaries are frequently prigs or nonentities; no healthy- 
minded person could be induced to note down his emotions, 
and this is Claude Camerton’s favourite occupation. We know 
beforehand that he will be engaged to Phyllis, and will jilt 
her for Nola; but we cannot bring ourselves to care greatly 
for this grave lapse from morality. The sole interest of the 
story centres in the doings of Nola and her nurse Retee (who. 
is very well drawn); only it is a pity for artistic purposes that 
the reader is not allowed to renew their acquaintance in India, 
instead of in Rome, where Nola, twice married and twice 
widowed, has adopted her French father’s lawful title, and called 
herself the Marquise de St. Aubin. Mr. Braunston Jones, by 
the way, does not seem aware that this title belonged to the 
father of Mme. de Genlis. Various most improbable and 
not very dramatic incidents occur in Rome. These stir the 
reader's pulse but languidly; but the last scene among the 
Catacombs is better told, and the author seems here on firmer 

und again. It is also a pity that the book is so unusually 
ong—750 pages of very close print—and likewise that the 
writer is not more careful about details and in his quotations. 
from foreign languages. In almost every instance his French 
phrases are wrong, and errors may be found in the Italian which 
cannot always be attributed to the printer. He twice makes 
a girl declare that she is distrait when he means distraite, 
speaks of a success d’estime (vol. ii. p. 116), makes a Frenchman 
say Retournons nous & nos moutons (vol. ii. p. 120), and wish his 
friend Bon nuit (vol. ii. p. 126); while an Italian boy is paid a 
scudi a week (vol. ii. p. 126), and the natives remark habitually, 
“ if Signora does not mind,” and “ if Signore will be good enough.” 
When Mr. Braunston Jones has learned not to interlard his 
book with foreign words he will be in a position to write a 
much better novel. 

There is little that can be said in favour of Fairest of Three, 
by Henry Cresswell. It reads as if it had been originall 
written for some weekly journal whose public was unacquain 
with the manners of ladies and gentlemen. For the matter of 
that, however, the habits and speech of the lady’s-maid, Annie 
Quentin, are almost as removed from the customs current in 
cy | life below stairs as those of her various mistresses. While 
the ladies address and refer to their brothers and sisters-in-law as 
“Mr.” or “ Mrs.” So-and-so, the maid invariably calls her old 
teacher “ Miss,” and talks of her young ladies as “ Mistress,” or 
even “ Missis.” Both these customs died in the times of our 
grandmothers, and, though very repulsive, it may be more 
natural for the same girl who accosts her old playmate and 
sister’s husband as “ Mr. Boyd ” to give confidences to her maid 
as to the conduct of her own husband, and to speak of him as 
“Charley” (vol. iii. p. 36). A great point is made of Annie 
Quentin being the legitimate half-sister of the girls by whom she 
has been engaged ; and though she has all the papers necessary 
to prove her case, she never does so, and the secret dies with her, 
when she is shot in mistake for her mistress by the outraged 
“Charley.” This is an example of the futility characteristic of 
novel. The boo. seek ” in and 
style. girls are always ing of piquing their old lovers 
while her their to speak to them 

r the manner of a stage confidante; and a passionate lover 
inquires why his fiancée has “coloured crimson” when he 
has come upon her with the head of her sister’s lover resting on 
her knees! When to this it is added that Mr. Cresswell uses. 
“commenced” instead of “ begin,” that he employs the word 


“tasteful,” and is always talking of “charmingly ripe lips,” it 
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will be easily imagined what class of readers are likely to enjoy 
this work, 

“Commenced” is a word also dear to the heart of “Com- 
mander Claud Harding,’ who shows an almost equal par- 
tiality for “ blubbered.” He likewise has an opening that may 
be considered peculiar to himself, so frequently does he employ it. 
In vol. i. p. 54, he begins no less than three consecutive para- 

phs with the following “ tournure de phrase,” “A bit of a 
umbug was the Reverend Samuel,” “A very meek young man 
was Samuel,” “A plump, rosy-cheeked girl was Laura Ward,” 
and it must be conceded that the style becomes monotonous. 
The hero is a very rowdy though good-natured sailor, who at 
about twenty-eight is suddenly left guardian to his god-daughter, 
a child of twelve, called Psyche, whose father was a common 
sailor. To obviate any awkwardness, he dresses her as a boy, and 
takes her with him as “ Bo’s'un” of his new yacht. After three 
years he begins to feel that this cannot last for ever, and he 
applies to an English lady of his acquaintance, whom he meets in 
the Mediterranean, to accept the charge of “ Bo’s’un” for awhile, 
and to try to “feminize” her a little. Certainly any woman with 
a daughter deserved a martyr’s crown for adopting into her family 
a young person who talked in this wise :— What has capsized 
your apple-cart, Jo? You are not going to chuck up the Psyche, 
are you? Hang care! it corpsed the cat.” The author has 
drawn Jo with some skill, but his knowledge of life seems con- 
fined to one sphere, and when he steps out of it he has to 
Tesort to conventionalities. Yet there is a reality about the 
naval parts that may make “ Bo's'un’s” adventures pleasant 
reading to sea-faring men. 

If our great doctors have as much time at their disposal as Sir 
James Armstrong in Even Mine Own Familiar Friend, it is not 
easy to see how they make their fortunes. The father of the 
heroine is a sailor-—sailors seem in favour just now, as this is the 
fourth novel in which one plays so prominent a part—and while 
he is away on one of his voyages, his charming daughter (who 
strikes young men on their first introduction as “ a very kissable 
girl”) takes the opportunity of getting married secretly to the 
villain of the piece. Hence all her tears. The villain runs away 
with another woman. Her father dies, her baby dies, she is 
penniless, and finally consents to divorce her wicked husband, 
though Miss Martin does not make it clear if he had deserted 
her for the length of time necessary to form the second “count.” 
She then marries another devoted doctor—doctors in novels are 
always angels—but, in spite of his goodness and devotion, it is 
greatly to be feared that Ihe must have had incipient brain dis- 
ease, otherwise he could not have acted as he did on their honey- 
moon. His wife dropped a bracelet that he had given her in the 
gambling-rooms at Monte Carlo. A dark man accosts him; the 

tor tells his story ; the dark man thinks he may hear of it at 
the shop of a buyer of stolen jewelry, and the Doctor, though by 
no means rich, hands him over fifty pounds with which to redeem 
it, remarking at the same time that he only gave twenty pounds 
for it, and it was not worth more than thirteen pounds. As it 
‘was made of two “ good-sized peurls, surrounded with diamonds, 
and surmounted by a diamond true-lovers’ knot,” this must be 
considered cheap. The transaction being decided on, the dark 
man declares that he can only give particulars of the interview 
‘in some “retired spot,” and fixes on the Cap St. Martin! Of 
course the Doctor agrees, and is surprised when the dark man 
finally springs at him, and discloses himself as the villain husband. 
‘There is no need to tell the rest. The Doctor pushes his oppo- 
nent over the rocks; then flies with his wife to London, where 
he soon after gets a letter from a man who purports to have been 
an eyewitness of the struggle, and demands forty pounds a month 
‘hush-money. This the Doctor meekly pays, till a request for five 
hundred pounds comes, when it occurs to him to go over to the 
vaddress named with his lawyer, and in the blackmailer he natu- 
Tally discovers the supposed dead man, now at the point of 
death. Could any story be more childish and silly? And it has 
nothing in the world to redeem its absurdity. 

Admirers of Mr. Clark Russell will be rather disappointed in 
‘his latest story, A Strange Elopement. True, the whole thing 
takes place between the decks of an East Indiaman; but there 
are none of those wild adventures and hairbreadth escapes to 
which this writer has accustomed his readers. It may be alleged, 
indeed, that the feat of two lovers stealing a boat, provisionin 
her, suborning two sailors to manage her, and finally sailing o 
‘in the middle of the Atlantic without a soul hearing them except 
the mate, whom they gagged, is second to none in nautical story. 
But then this act of daring is only related in the past, and not 
performed in the present, which makes all the difference. Alto- 
gether, A Strange Elopement lacks spirit, and has none of the 

ervour of conviction about its narrative which alone can carry 
its readers away. It is languid and laboured, and absolutely un- 
like Mr. Clark Russell’s former tales, which, in spite of their 
faults, are not generally wanting in vigour. 

A Scots Thistle is the story of a girl which can safely be recom- 
mended to other girls. e first volume contains some a 
descriptions of Scotch life and scenery, and if Miss Fry had kept 
her heroine across the Border, her tale would perhaps have been 
‘better than it is. But, in an evil moment, she launched her into 
a London season, and many pitfalls opened under her feet. Miss 
Bell Graham was at all times rather a masterful and fiery yo 
person, and not unfrequently a rude one; but, except that she is 
made at least four years too young, she is natural enough. Miss 
¥ry has attempted a more ambitious picture in Bell's young aunt, 


Lady Margaret, and it can hardly be called successful. Women 
who are really refined “to the tips of their fingers” do not use 
words which are slangy and objectionable in themselves, nor deli- 
berately act in a way that is questionable and vulgar. Either 
Lady Margaret was not the pattern of delicacy that we are in- 
tended to think her, or else she could not have “ cut Snooks at a 
dinner party” (whatever that compliment paid by a “ Person- 
age” is intended to imply), neither could she have perpetually 
used the word “beastly,” nor have trailed about with a handsome 
young actor, giving him her gloves to button in public. There are 
women who do these things, but they are not refined, only suc- 
cessful. Bell was rather fond of preaching all round, and of set- 
ting her elders to rights, and it is to be hoped that her husband 
the war correspondent contrived to hold this propensity in check, 
otherwise Bell would not become more amiable as the years 
went on. Still, the Scotch part of the story is fresh and 

leasant, only it would have been improved if Miss Fry had 
looked through her proofs with a little more care, and weeded 
out such sentences as “ with between in the middle distance the 
silver Forth,” and such inaccuracies as “the most noble the 


Earl.” 


ACROSS THIBET.* 


gree pe might enlarge on the irony of fate which, 
instead of keeping a Prince of the House of Orleans to 
support a father or a brother on the French throne and to live at 
Chantilly or Versailles, sent him to explore the highlands of 
Chinese Thibet, in company with M. Bonvalot. All we need say 
is that Prince Henri seems to have been a first-rate companion, 
and to be proof against cold, the roughest fare, obstruction, and 
delay, and all the other worries and dangers of Eastern travel. 
He has contributed an excellent chapter on Lob Nor, which 
appears to be a quantité négligeable, and will soon disappear 
altogether. 

These two interesting volumes have been translated by Mr. 
Pitman, who has so executed his task that the racy style of the 
Frenchman can still be discerned in the solid English prose. The 

hraseology is neither stiff nor awkward, and only once or twice 
ieee Mr. Pitman fall into the common error of rendering the 
French “ on” by the numeral one. It seems impossible to get trans- 
lators to see that this small monosyllable and its verb ought to be 
rendered by “ it is,” or “we or you find,” or some such equivalent, 
The work is well printed and splendidly illustrated. It contains 
more than one hundred pictures of men, animals, and landscapes. 
Whether the subject is a company of Llamas, a group of ugly 
women and children, camels labouring through sand or snow, & 
bridge and a ferry-boat, the Mongolian tent of felt, a desolate plain, 
a range of snow-capped mountains, the faithful Muhammadan 
attendants, Father Dedekin with his fine beard, or M. Bonvalot 
himself, all the illustrations bring before us the travellers and 
their adventures, and must be true to the life. Sketching or 
photography, or both methods, must have been difficult with the 
thermometer below zero. 

Starting from Semi-Palatinsk the explorers touched at Kuldja 
and Karashar, and then crossed the lofty Thibetan Plateau t 
they came within a measurable distance of Lhassa. Either they 
did not care or they were not allowed to visit a capital which, 
M. Bonvalot says, has been wrongly described as the “City of 
Countless Pilgrims,” for very few of this class were met. They 
could just see the high range to the south of which lies that city, 
and then they turned off in a south-easterly direction till they 
reached Batang, Yunnan Fu, and eventually Hanoi and Tonquin. 
In all their experiences there is naturally a certain similarity, 
but the narrative, in M. Bonvalot’s lively and picturesque lan- 
guage, is never dull fora page. They seem to have been fairly 
well equipped with clothing, stores of tea and sugar, baggage and 
means of transport; and the various Thibetan and Chinese 
officials on their route were not very backward in supplying 
such provisions as the wretched nature of the country produced. 
The Kirghiz women were hideous and their children filthy. 
Some of the tribes displayed wrinkles in early youth and had 
thick lips and coarse and scanty hair. At other villages the 
faces of the inhabitants were encrusted with soot and oil. Every- 
thing and everybody smelt abominably. The supplies offered to the 
hungry and wayworn travellers consisted of rancid butter, roasted 
barley, fetid milk, and stringy mutton. The Muhammadan atten- 
dants A bdullah, Niaz, anda third styled Rachmed, ormore probably 
Rahmat-Ulla, looked with sovereign contempt on dirty Kaffirs. 
Like many others of their class in India, these servants endured 
privation, defied cold and hunger, and were devoted and loyal to 
their masters. Abdullah and Rahmat on two distinct occasions 
were lost for a whole night ; lit fires of brushwood to keep them- 
selves from perishing ; and were luckily found the next morning 
by their disconsolate masters, but in a state of pitiable weakness. 
One really affecting passage in the narrative is the death of Niaz, 
who succumbed to cold and privation, and was buried in a snow- 
storm, in ground so penetrated with frost that hatchets and pick- 
axes could only dig a very shallow grave. For weeks and months 
the thermometer at nights was always many degrees below zero, 


* Across Thibet. Being a Translation of “ De Paris & Tonquin a travers 
le Thibet Inconnu.” 7 Gabriel Bonvalot. With Illustrations from 
Photographs taken 5! rince Henry of Orleans, and Map of Route, 
Translated by C. R. Pitman. 2 vols. London, Paris, and Melbourne : 
Cassell & Co, Limited. 
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and no sooner had the travellers crossed one range of 15,000 or 
16,000 feet in height than they had to ascend another. Fortu- 
nately they were beyond the range of cholera and only suffered 
from rheumatism. But the absence of verdure, the shifting sands, 
the dreary plains, the treacherous and crumbling hills, the clouds 
of dust, A the alternations of heat by day and cold by night, 
must have been very trying to the constitution and the temper. 
Some relaxation and amusement were afforded by an abundance 
of game. Megalo-partridges, the exact species of which is not 
clear, abounded; and there were pheasants, ducks and teal, and 
occasionally antelopes and yaks, though these animals were often 
shy and unapproachable. Guns and revolvers were very neces- 
sary for other than sporting purposes. By custom, notice of the 
exploration should have been given to the authorities at Pekin, 
and the Russian Consul at Kuldja predicted a failure, owing to 
the want of escort and passports. But the — managed to 
overcome obstruction by presenting cards in Chinese characters, 
by explaining that they did not come from Indian capitals known 
as Bomba and Calicata, and that Prince Henri was allied to one 
of the great kings of the West and was neither an Englishman 
nor a Russian. After all, the most powerful advocates were guns 
and revolvers, and a determination not to be turned back, Occa- 
sionally conferences lasted for hours, and officials did not exactly 
know what to do with these persevering and undaunted foreigners 
who had no hesitation in belabouring offenders with sticks and 
threatening to shoot marauders who came for loot. It speaks 
well for the knowledge of native character that they knew when 
to make a reasonable display of force, just as if they had been 
escorted by a ey | of gendarmes or a troop of the Chasseurs 
d'Afrique ; and, on the other hand, they distributed tea and 
sugar liberally to officials and headmen, and bribed them into 
compliance by goodies and fair words. Probably Thibetans and 
Chinese had some qualms about offering violence to men whose 
rifles could knock over wild animals at long distances, and who 
killed half a dozen birds at a single shot from a fowling-piece. 

It is very evident that the result of this exploration will be no 
gain to agriculture, commerce, or speculation. Nature never 
intended that the highlands of Thibet should offer inducements 
to the surplus population of the world. We hear little or nothing 
about minerals, superabundance of local productions, delicious 
uplands waiting for the plough, and other fascinations which 
lead to the formation of Companies. Lob Nor for many years 
occupied a considerable space in the maps, It was still an 
expanse of water during the visit of Prejevalsky. It is now 
nothing more than a marsh with islands of sand formed by the 
River Tarim. The water of what may still be called a lake is 
only a foot or two deep. Beyond that are bogs, brackish ponds, 
and reeds and gorse. The inhabitants are disappearing. F'isher- 
men are taking to the plough instead of setting the net or the 
weir; and Prince Henri, who is responsible for this portion of 
the narrative, is of opinion that the “ time is not far distant when 
the region called the Lob Nor will no longer be distinguishable 
from the desert into which it now advances, like a narrow ribbon 
of verdure unwinding itself from west to east for a distance of 
about a hundred and twenty-five miles.” What is to be done 
jeep a region of intense cold, moderate rainfall, and lakes that 

ry up? 

Some curious particulars are given of the wild camel. There 
is one male to fifteen or sixteen females. The male succeeds to 
supremacy after overthrowing all rivals. In the summer the 
herd migrates to the highlands. Smaller than the domesticated 
species, the wild animal is very difficult of approach. Whether 
he is descended from the tame species or is its parent seems to be 
not yet settled. Like other animals in these regions, the camel 
is inured to cold. Horses learn to crunch ice, huge pieces of 
which became part of the baggage and were carried from station 
to station lest water should not be found. Everything was 
brittle in the sharp air. Wood snapped in two, the human nails 
broke off, the beard ceased to grow, the skin cracked, and the lips 
swelled. Headaches were frequent, but yielded to a “good cup 
of tea with plenty of sugar.” Objects were strengely magnified in 
the peculiar atmosphere. The sense of perspective was com- 
pletely lost ; a small bird seemed to be a wild animal, and a crow 
on the pinnacle of a rock loomed like a bear or a yak. With 
proper national pride M. Bonvalot named peaks and places after 
eminent Frenchmen. A fine piece of water extending for nearly 
fifty miles, the resort of the yak and the chamois, was named 
Montcalm. A chain of mountains was called after that con- 
spicuous failure, Dupleix, who threw away the chance of Gallic 
ascendency in India; and then we have Mount Ferrier, the Pic 
de Paris, the ranges of La Bonne Anneé, and of Columbus. 
But, to do M. Bonvalot justice, he is by no means oblivious of 
the work done in this out-of-the-way ion by previous 
travellers, of his own or another nation. “Vie does justice to 
Huc and Gabet, and bears witness to their accuracy of detail in 
the accounts of prayers engraved on stones, and of the resemblance 
of bells, rosaries, and relics to similar objects reverenced by 
Roman Catholics. It may be questioned, however, whether any 
reliance can be placed on the theory that Thibetans once professed 
the Christian religion, There is a tendency in the votaries of all 
creeds to adopt the same outward forms and dresses. Two 
= were appropriately named Huc and Gabet. The distant 

urial-place of a previous traveller, Father Renou, corrupted into 
Father Lou, was pointed out by a Chinese interpreter. And the 
explorations of the Russian Prejevalsky, as well those of our own 
countrymen Gill and Cooper, the latter assassinated near 


Batang, are duly commemorated. M. Bonvalot is of —— 
that a dash of energy on the part of the representatives of Euro- 
pean Powers would make travelling in Thibet and China per- 
fectly safe. Murderers and fire-raisers were made uneasy “ by 
the presence of a handful of well-armed men like ourselves.” The 
following extract is a very fair specimen of the country traversed, 
of the narrative itself, and of Mr. Pitman’s translation. The 
passage was written after an experience of three months :— 

Our circumstances leave much to be desired. In the first place, the food 
is such that the least fastidious appetite wearies of it. Our bill of fare is 
always the same ; meat boiled in mutton fat, tea that never really boils on 
account of our altitude, and made with water that is sometimes brackish, 
and always dirty, which we get by melting ice that is full of impurities, 
The frozen meat, too, which we have to chop with an axe, is always tough 
and never cooked through, while, when we try vegetables or rice, we find 
that it is almost impossible to soften them, and they crackle between our 
teeth. The dust, mud, and sand that we have swallowed, and 
the numerous hairs from our furs and beasts which we find in our food, 
are things to which we have long ceased to pay any attention, for we 
have here no longer any pretensions to cleanliness, and we have come to 
consider even a washing of the hands as a thing of the past. Our cheeks 
puffed out with the cold, our swollen eyes, our chapped lips, do not differ 
much in appearance from those of the natives, and, presenting such an 
aspect, we cannot make a very good impression upon people who see us for 
the first time. We must trust to our actions to rectify the erroneous im- 
pression which, at first sight, we cannot fail to convey. 


This, it strikes us, can only have proceeded from an accurate 
observer, a bold and successful traveller, and a bon camuarade, 
who goes merrily over “ avia loca, nullius ante trita solo”—a 


Mark Tapley of travel. 


FRENCH WRESTLING.* 


‘> art of French wrestling is familiar to us on this side of 
the water, chiefly from a notable scene .n As You Like It, 
and from a certain legend respecting a “‘ bout” between Henry VIII. 
and Francis I. A visit paid by some French wrestlers to this 
country a few years ago attracted but little attention, and was 
attended with poor results, as the style and rules of the visitors 
differed too radically from those of the home champions to enable 
a fair trial of skill to be made. No one, however, has ever 
doubted that, at least in the time when Shakspeare wrote, France 
was able to hold her own with any nation in this ancient and 
honourable sport. 

M. Léon Ville has undertaken the somewhat heroic task of re- 
storing to French wrestling this its old prestige, while at the same 
time reducing its rules and practice to a concrete and artistic 
shape. In the former project he half admits that he must, if he 
is to attain success, be seconded by the efforts of a paternal 
Government and an enlightened War Minister. But the second 
portion of his task is within his own competence, and he has dealt 
with it well and boldly in the small handbook published not 
long ago in Paris. The body of this work gives a detailed descrip- 
tion ot the several “ falls” known to modern French wrestlers. 
There are twelve of these, including the “ Collier de force en 
avant,” a species of polite garotting, which, however, is strictly 
prohibited by M. Ville’s rules as dangerous and brutal. They are 
separately described in a peculiar style, which is at once brief and 
clear. Each fall comprises from two to five movements, and each 
movement is illustrated by a separate diagram, with an explana- 
tory note on the page which it faces. The parries, or “ stops,” 
for each attack (when there are any) are set forth in exactly the 
same way, so that the reader has no excuse for misunder- 
standing any part of the lesson. The diagrams themselves are 
also somewhat novel to the reader of books on sport, consisting, 
as they do, of photographs reproduced on a dark ground, and 
justifying very happily the name “iconographic,” which the author 
gives to this part of his work. 

Besides the précis iconographique, the book contains several 
supplementary portions of minor interest and inferior merit. 
There is a complimentary preface by M. Philippe ro an in- 
troduction, and three short essays on “Costume,” “ Training,” 
and “ Behaviour during the Contest.” The whole Code of Rules 
is comprised in seven short clauses; and this fact in itself will 
suffice to show that French wrestling has at least the one great 
merit of simplicity, and is free from the complicated restrictions 
which are so fatal to the popularity of many English styles. The 
whole theory of French wrestling is, indeed, summed up in these 
two Rules :—“No attack must be made below the belt,” and 
“ In order to constitute a fall a man must be thrown so that both 
shoulders remain on the ground for an appreciable time.” Thus 
the whole strategy of “ hanks” and “ back-heels,” and, in short, 
all foot- and leg-work, is eliminated from the contest ; while, on 
the other hand, it is allowed to continue the struggle after the 
men, or either of them, are on their knees, or even at full length 
on the ground. It is in these particulars that the French style 
is open to criticism; and it would have been well, perhaps, if 
M. Ville had devoted a few words in his preface to defending it 
against such criticism. At any rate, if he made any mention at 
all of the rival styles, which differ from his own, he should have 
been at the pains to give a more correct notice of them than he 
does. It is, we think, reasonable to expect that a man who 
writes in favour of any special school of wrestling should know 
that there are other celebrated schools besides the “Scotch,” the 


* Léon Ville—La lutte francaise, Avec préface de Philippe Daryl. 
Paris: Librairie Breton et Cie. 
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“ American,” the “Turkish,” and the “Greek”; and it is not 
unreasonable to demand that he should discuss, either with 
approbation or censure, such notable styles as the Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, the Lancashire and the Devonshire. . 

The author’s remarks on D ayes training are rudimentary in 
the extreme, and seem to show that a well-digested treatise on 
the subject does not yet exist in France. English athletes will learn 
with some amazement that “all sorts of food may be absorbed, if 
in moderation” ; and that “it is good after one’s meal to take a 
cup of black coffee.” There is a touch of irony, apparently un- 
conscious, in the observation that, after exercise one may take a 
cold bath “ifthe installation (of the wrestling-room) permits 
of it.” 

One of the chief objects which M. Ville professes to have in 
view is to purge the French arena from scenes of brutality and 
violence. That such an effort is much needed one can easily infer 
(even if one has not attended a French suburban fair) from some 
of the text of the Précis. A manceuvre called the “Tour de 
téte” consists in catching the adversary round the throat—apply- 
ing what is picturesquely called the cravate—then throwing one- 

on the knees in front of the victim, and, by using his 
imprisoned head as a lever, hoisting him bodily over in an 
qukel somersault, so that his feet describe a semicircle in 


the air, and he falls with a flop upon the flat of his back. If 


this is deemed a mild and gentlemanly form of attack, one may 
easily believe that those which are described as barbarous must 
well deserve that title. 

A very fine opportunity is suggested, rather than taken, in 
M. Ville's book the old vexed question whether a 
wrestler should or should not —. a predisposition to 
stoutness. M. Ville and his backer, M. P. Daryl, are strongly 
of opinion that he should not. But they ought not to forget 
that the antique school, as well as the modern trainers of Japan, 
and the majority of our own professionals, as well as the French, 
take the opposite view ; and they should remember that it is in- 
cumbent upon them to advance some sort of argument in favour 
of the lean champions against such a preponderance of adverse 
opinion in favour of the fat, on the part of persons who are 
practically and @ priori most competent to speak. 


THE LAST COLONEL OF THE IRISH BRIGADE.* 


“ N attempt to reproduce old Irish life without sentimen- 
tality or caricature.” Such is one of the avowed objects 
of these volumes. Can this be? Is the Irishman of Charles 
Lever a myth? Has modern Ireland lost the appreciation of the 
chief—we will not say only—characteristic of its inhabitants of 
the last days of the eighteenth and of the early years of the nine- 
teenth century? We fear it must have. The author has suc- 
ceeded only too well in her task. Count O’Connell’s lot has 
fallen on an evil ground. The story of his honourable career is 
choked by the dullest attempts to portray cld Irish life. The 
last Colonel of the Irish Brigade was a distinguished soldier, 
practically and theoretically. O'Connell first took to soldiering 
under Louis XV. in 1761, and fought for two campaigns in the 
Seven Years’ War, though we remain in ignorance of his 
exploits. He distinguished himself at Gibraltar, but scraps of 
cikoatien from various sources are the only record of his 
soldierlike deeds. Some five years later he was employed on 
a revision of French tactics, and put forward ideas which, we 
are told, were adhered to by Napoleon. Much is said of the 
ice of the Colonel’s linen, nothing of the value of his tactics, 

e Count was a ees man, probably the notion 
was partly due to his wish to enjoy Les honneurs du Louvre. 
In this his biographer has dealt only too truly with him. It 
would be well for the reader if the family history had remained 
in the flotsam and jetsam of papers from which it was extracted. 
The O'Connell cousinhood is, indeed, interminable. Banished from 
France by the Revolution, the Colonel took refuge in England, 
and there planned an attack against revolutionary France, which, 
though praised, was not acted on. It would be interesting to 
know the strategy he proposed to employ. The Irish Brigade 
was next raised under O’Connell’s auspices; no sooner, however, 
was it formed than it was scattered abroad to Nova Scotia and the 
West Indies, there to dwindle away. 

At the Restoration he returned to France, and there died. 
Count O'Connell was unfortunate in many ways. As a tactician 
he had little chance of carrying his theories into practice. The 
Brigade he founded was soon scattered to the winds, and he lived 
long enough to see his favourite dynasty overthrown for the 
second time. The life of the Last Colonel of the Irish Brigade is 

iven to the public by a series of letters, totally disconnected 
by accounts of uninteresting relations and friends, leaving the 
reader puzzled to find any connected history of the man or of 
the times; further each volume of this work is disfigured by 
what is called a portrait of Count O’Connell. 


* The Last Colonel of the Irish Brigade, Count O'Connell, and Old Irish 
Life at Home and Abroad, 1745-1833. By Mrs. Morgan John O'Connell. 
2vols. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co. 1892. 
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NEW PRINTS. 


M: STONE'S “ Wild and Garden Flowers” is not in an 
sense an attempt on the artist’s to enter the lists wi 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield and Mr. Inigo Thomas. Two lovely girls 
are represented in the artist’s usual manner—tall, graceful, and fair, 
but perhaps a little lackadaisical and of the “ drooping daffodil” 
pose. Mr. Stone’s power of depicting pretty faces never fails him, 
and, after all, in art that is an important point. We have enough 
of real and fictitious ugliness always about us, without encouraging 
our artists to stereotype their impressions of it. The famous 
“ Goupil Process” is skilfully employed on these “ flowers,” and 
the prints are eminently decorative. Of a wholly different character, 
a also by Messrs. Boussod & Valadon, is a lithogra 
of Mr. Whistler’s picture “ My Mother.” The picture has recently 
been purchased by the French Government for the Luxembourg, 
and will eventually, no doubt, be drafted into the Louvre, so 
that it may be said to have assured Mr. Whistler’s immortality, 
in spite of Mr. Ruskin and the critics. When the picture was 
first exhibited, the title was “An Arrangement in Black and 
White,” a title which led some to ask if it was respectful to call 
one’s mother an Arrangement. Be this as it may, it did not affect 
the public appreciation of the delicate skill of the artist, and the 
very strong language in which a few would-be leaders of taste 
indulged showed that “there was something in it.” The litho- 

ph is of a character we have not met with for several years, 
ithography pure and simple having been somewhat at a discount 
of late. It was too easy and too difficult—too easy to do badly 
and too difficult to do well; and every one who remembers it as 
it was practised forty or fifty years nie especially in Germany, 
will be very glad to see it revived. Also the print before us is 
not, like too many of late, of inordinate size. 

From Messrs. Frost & Reed we have received a mezzotint 
by Mr. John Finnie, entitled “The Margin of Rydal Water.” 
It is a sweet English “er » of the best kind, delicately 
gradated, and softly printed, with shadows on the grass and lights 
on the water, all forming a very charming summer composition. 
The distant mountains, over which a shower has just passed, are 
exquisitely vague. Mr. Finnie may be heartily congratulated, 
though we may apprehend that many impressions would injure 
work of this kind. 


TWO BOOKS ON ANCIENT GREECE.* 


HEE are two works, one by Mr. Mahaffy, on Greek history, 

one by Mr. A. J. Murray, on Greek archeology, which, in 
places, overlap each other. Were we to hint a fault, it would be 
that Mr. Murray’s method of exposition is not invariably clear 
nor easily followed, while Mr. Mahaffy’s is clear and popular, but 
a little too self-confident. Mr. Murray knows the details of his 
vast subject so well, that he perhaps is not careful enough of the 
beginner's needs—his needs, especially, of distinct views, tirst pro- 
pounded and then illustrated by examples. Mr. Mahafiy makes 
matters easy enough for the learner; but possibly the learner 
will do well not to be satisfied with Mr. Mahaffy’s decisions alone, 
as if they exhausted opinion about the subjects. 

The books overlap each other, as we said, at an interesting 
point—namely, where both authors discuss the remains of an 
“ Achwan” age, as we may call it for convenience, without 
begging the question; we mean the age before the Dorian 
conquest. It is pretty commonly thought that the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann at Mycene, Tiryns, and Orchomenos, with other 
finds near Amycle and elsewhere, illustrate the civilization and 
art which Homer knew and which the Dorian invasion swept 
away. It is needless to remark that this unfolding of a lost 

e in the book of the past would be of high and touching 
interest. Mr. Mahaffy believes that Dr. Siitomenats Troy 
(Hissarlik) is the historic site of any ancient Ilios that ever 
existed and that events there were the nucleus of the Trojan 
tale. He holds that the art of the Mycenwan treasures “ agrees 
even in details with the descriptions of the epos.” He speaks of 
a place called Odeomenos as wealthy, and if his “ younger col- 
leagues ” had not “ corrected and improved ” his work, we should 
conceive that by “ Odeomenos ” he possibly means Orchomenos. 
On the whole, he seems to agree with Schuchardt that the 
Mycenzean civilization was very ancient, that it was broken by the 
Dorian invasion, and “recommenced on a different basis” among 
the historic Greeks. Yet Mr. Mahaffy “feels a gulf” between 
the poet, or poets, of the Homeric songs and the civilization of 
Mycene. “There may have been a period of decadence before 
the Dorians arrived,” and then, apparently, Homer is un décadent. 
Would that there were more like him! Mycenzan art would 
thus be prior to I150 B.c. 

Turning now to Mr. Murray, we find him asserting that “at 
present our evidence cannot be said to go further back than 
700 B.C.” Is the art of Mycenz, then, which is evidence, no older 
than 700 B.c.? Mr. Murray writes, “a theory of pre-Dorian 
civilization must rely mainly on the possibility of proving some 
relation between antiquities of the Mycensan class, with” (sic, 
apparently “and” is meant) “the antiquities of other nations 


* Problems in Greek History. By T. P. Mahaffy. London: 
Macmillans. 

Handbook of Greek Archwxology. By A. J. Murray. London: John 
Murray. 1892. 
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older than Greece.” Why? Why might not pre-Dorian Greeks 
develop an art cf their own? Who can tell how “old” the 
race is? Relations between Mycenwan art and that of t 
have been observed. But here Mr. Murray says that, whether 
the Greeks entered Egypt in the fourteenth or the seventh 
century B.c., they would “see very much the same things to 
admire and imitate.” It is rash to contend with a master like 
Mr. Murray, but surely Egypt was not.so immobile as he believes. 
We imagine that, without being great clerks in Egyptology, we 
could distinguish Egyptian art of Rameses’s time from that of 
Psammetichus’s day. Mr. Murray says that for long before 600 
B.c. Egypt had been sinking into degradation, This does not 
agree with the statement which he has already made, on his 
previous page, about Egypt being “an unchanging country.” In 
& country that is decadent, art will decline, and work of 1400 
B.c. will not resemble work of 7oo B.c. as Mr. Murray has 
just asserted. Mr. Murray says that the ptians “ were 
not skilled in finely-painted pottery.” But the Greeks, in 
what Mr. Flinders Petrie takes to be extremely old Greek settle- 
ments on Egyptian soil, were skilled in pottery. If Mr. Petrie is 
right (as we understand him), prehistoric Greeks executed their 
own pottery in Egypt. It was an art of their own; and why 
should they not have an art of their own? Why must we find 
analogies between their art and that of foreign countries before 
we can believe in pre-Dorian civilization? This point in Mr. 
Murray’s argument seems to us obscure. 

He then turns to Phcenician influences. They certainly traded 
with Greece; but why must Homer's evidence on their commerce 
apply only to “post-Dorian times”? We see no reasons for 
denying that Sidonian merchantmen may have traded with the 
Acheeans before 1100 B.c. The things which we know that they 
brought are works of the eighth century, or seventh; but why 
should they not have brought other objects of earlier fashion in 
earlier ages? The Mycenean pottery is not of Phoenician patterns 
of 700 B.C. ; but we a already said that we believe the Myce- 
neeans to have been capable of decorating their own pots. The 
celebrated Mycenzean sword-blades, decorated with inlaid figures 
of men and animals in various coloured gold, Mr. Murray traces 
only to the time of Ionian mercenaries in Egypt (700-600 B.c.) 
Homer describes this kind of art, which is very free and graphic, 
utterly unlike the Phoenician art of the seventh or eighth century. 
These swords have been regarded as Achewan, pre-Dorian, relics of 
the lost civilization. One such blade was found in the grave of 
Queen Ah Hotep, of the eighteenth dynasty. But Mr. Murray 
says that with them, in her tomb, were golden ornaments, “of 
Greek workmanship of about 600 B.c.” (Mariette, Album du 
Musée de Boulaqg). Then are the Mycenwan daggers of 600 3.c., 
and, if so, are the other things at Mycene of that date? And 
how did Greek work of 600 B.c. get into the grave of an Feyptian 
ay of the eighteenth dynasty, many centuries before 600? If 

. Murray wants to make the Mycenzan treasures as late as the 
time of Cypselus and Pheidon, surely he must account for the 
absence of writing, as on the chest of Cypselus, and of iron. He 
even appears to date the famed Lions of the Mycenzan gateway 
from the age of the early tyrants, whom we certainly never heard 
of as reigning at Mycene and Tiryns, while we find no such 
Cyclopean remains in places where they notoriously did reign, as 
at Corinth. Cypselus left no such remains there as tyrants not 
alluded to in history left at Mycene. Mr. Murray puts forth these 
ideas in the form of question rather than of assertion. “Is it 
possible?” We think it is quite impossible that contemporaries 
of Cypselus and Pheidon should have ruled and left their mark on 
Mycene and Tiryns without leaving their memories, while Cypselus 
and Pheidon left their memories without leaving any such colossal 
marks. Greek history will assuredly have to be written afresh if 
between 900 and 600 B.c. Tiryns and Mycene were the homes of 
tyrants infinitely more powerful, as their relics show, than Pheidon 
and Cypselus. But the argument (of which the steps must be traced 
in Mr. Murray's book) seems to us an archeological paradox. 
The antiquarians liked to make everything too old; the archwo- 
logists, or some of them, like to make everything too new. Mr. 
Murray admits that the wall-paintings of Tiryns and Mycenz are 
“beyond a doubt earlier than the seventh century B.c.” Whence 
came that art? We see no reason why the pre-Dorian Achwans 
should not have developed it for themselves; Mr. Murray seems 
to think that its “sources had been the early Greek settlers on 
the coasts of Asia Minor,” instructed by Assyrian and Egyptian 
examples | 

We have dwelt only on a single point in Mr. Murray’s most 
valuable book, which treats of gems, sculptures, paintings, metal 
work, and other topics. As to this particular point, Mr. 
arguments leave us unconvinced; wedded to a belief in the 
Achzan pre-Dorian civilization, and the evidence of tradition. 

As to Mr. Mahaffy, his manner, his rather rollicking assertions, 
are well known. He tells us that Greek athletes, even the early 
athletes, “trained on cheese.” Some Mahaffy of 2892 will assert 
that Oxford athletes “ trained on marmalade.” We know that 
Greek athletes were great eaters of beef. For his authority Mr. 
Mahaffy recommends us to My Rambles and Studies. That classic 
work is not attainable by us at this moment, and we call for a 
Greek, not an Irish, security. If Mr. Mahaffy says that fish 
“ never appears on a Homeric table,” he must leave out the com- 
panions of Odysseus in Thrinacia. Besides, Homer often speaks 
of fishing ; did his men fish merely for sport? They not onl 
fished, they caught fish, “ which is strange,” and Odysseus 
hooks on board ship. We conceive that when they caught fish 


they ate them. On the other hand, we cordially agree with Mr. 
Mahaffy in holding that “ old men are often ruinous in politics,” 
and generally in what he says about Democracy. It will not 
last, it never has lasted, but every country is bound to 
make the experiment—the inevitable experiment, and come to 
grief. On the other hand, it is not Democrats alone who 
make politics an affair of ready-money a. Look at the 
Scotch nobles during the Reformation! ey took money from 
France, they took money from England for assassinating patriots, 
they lied to both sides, and they robbed the Church. There is a 
great deal of human nature in man, and J’homme est un méchant 
animal. 

Mr. Mahaffy’s book is of t and lively interest. He points 
out that the buoyant Greek sod (like the Norseman) that every- 
thing, that every society, is doomed. The twilight of the G 
awaits all human endeavour. On the other hand, the dismal 
pessimistic modern keeps believing in “ Progress,” in an ultimate 
success, The Greeks, as usual, were wiser. This is one example 
of Mr. Mahaffy’s acuteness. Of the almost unparalleled bump- 
tiousness of his manner, of the irritating fashion in which he 
refers to his own works, of his devotion to the latest German 
thing out—or even not out, but perused by Mr. Mahaffy before 
an eager world is admitted to a public view—of the faults, in 
brief, which a study of Greek literature should chasten, but does 
not chasten in Mr. Mahaffy’s case, every instructed reader will 
find examples trying to his patience. 


RECENT VERSE.* 


thee old legend of the death of Pan, upon which Mr. Bour- 
dillon’s poem is based, is a purely poetic imagining, so ethe- 
real and delicate, so perfectly harmonious, too, with the 
universality attributed to Pan, that it will not bear the least 
strain that modern interpretation would impose upon it. Those 
lorn fishers were on the sea when they heard, at the moment of 
sunrise, that sighing voice proclaiming “ Pan is dead!” a voice of 
wailing that came and went like a sudden wind that died as it 
, as a wave fails under the calm, Like the universal Pan, 
it was here, and there, and filled the whole world for them. In 
Mr. Bourdillon’s poem, Leander, a Greek youth, relates a dream to 
his beloved Helen, as they sit, watching the Ionian sea with its 
multitudinous islets :— 
It might seem 
A robe of rippling blue, which flying nymph, 
Or Naiad spying Satyr ’neath the hedge, 
Had caught and left there, pierced with all the thorns. 
A pretty simile this, and a graceful example of the fancy that is 
Mr. Bourdillon’s gift, not less than the gift of graceful expression. 
But to the dream. Leander, who is troubled with painful riddles, 
like any modern bard, sees in his dream the obsequies of Pan. 
He describes the funereal pageant, the white-robed gods, the 
white-dressed bier, the firing of the pyre, and the very consti- 
tution of the pyre in detail. And then he heard the dirge— 
As though the rolling waves 
All round the world took voice articulate 
And sang in softened thunder. Pan 1s DEAD, 
They chanted, this one burden, Pan 1s DEAD. 
The picture is not unimpressive, we admit; but the conception 
of the universal Pan borne to the pyre is surely not what is cha- 
racteristic of a poet and a Greek, such as Leander was. Com- 
pared with the old story, preserved in Plutarch, the loss of the 
primitive qualities of poetry seems to us as disenchanting, 
almost ruinous. However, the vision leads to Helen’s question, 
which is the key to the development of the poem :— 
Did Pan love men so well, 
That be put off his immortality 
To dwell among them ? 

Leander, driven by bis dream, wanders for two years in the 
East, intent upon solving it. With an ancient sage, one Philo, 
he is a witness of the Crucifixion, and subsequently “climbing to 
Areopagus one day,” Philo hears Paul and is converted, The solu- 
tion is worked out with considerable ingenuity in verse that is fairly 
well modulated, But there is one infelicity, though it is ‘4 
overlooked by the author, which ought not to be let pass. i 
the lovers are discussing Leander’s dream, Helen asks :— 

Have you forgot your Song of Love ? 
The maidens sing it, and the adulterer 
Falters in his dark purpose as he hears. 


* A Lost God. By Francis W. Bourdillon. Illustrated by H. J. Ford. 
London: Elkin Mathews. 

One in the Infinite. By George Francis Savage-Armstrong. London: 
Longmans & Co. 

The Violet Crown ; and Songs of England. By Rennell Rodd. London: 
David Stott. 
e sn Worlds. By Richard Watson Gilder. London: T. Fisher 

nwin, 

Days and Dreams, By Madison Cawein. London: Putnam's Sons. 

A Garden ; and other Poems, By Richard Francis Towndrow. London : 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1892. 

The Book of the Rhymers’ Club. London: Elkin Mathews. 1892. 

The Perfume Holder. By Craven Langstroth Betts. New York: Saal- 
field & Fitch. 

A Summer Night. By Graham R. Tomson. London: Methuen & Co. 

The Professor ; and other Poems. By the Author of “ Moods,” London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co, 1892. 
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Now, the song in question is well enough, and may possess the 
magic ascribed to it; but is it seemly, is it reasonable, to put this 
speech into the mouth of a Greek maiden, even though her name 
be Helen ? 
Mr. Savage-Armstrong’s touches upon the world’s reli- 
ions and philosophies, modern science and ancient, and, though 
yrical in form, is epical in desi One in the Infinite comprises 
some two hundred lyrics, varied in metre, full of music, not 
merely melodious, and unified by one dominant aim—the ex- 
= ion of the quest of truth by a passionate inquiring and rest- 
less spirit. The poem, indeed, may be described as the Book of 
Obstinate Questionings. It is impossible, even with liberal quota- 
tion, to give any idea of the energy and variety of the poet's 
survey of the field of experience and inquiry. Innumerable are 
the stages in the long progress from the faith of childhood to 
incipient doubt, through various phases of speculation, with in- 
tervals of reaction, to scepticism, pessimism, cynicism, and onward 
to the awakening, hope, creedless faith, and rest. Naturally the 
t’s method is precisely the reverse of that of the writer who 
eals with religious problems in fiction. In these lyrics many 
aspects of the same mystery, be it of life or death or changeless 
law, are merely glanced at; but there are revealed glimpses of the 
militant soul in worlds unrealized that only a poet could present. 
Perhaps his progress is too rapid, in the first oe of the poem, to 
do full justice to the intellectual difficulties that confront him as 
he passes from the thought of Buddhism to Metempsychosis, Taou- 
ism, Pantheism, Positivism, and so forth. The idea of Nirvana, 
for instance, is scorned by the ever-striving yet wearied soul. 
He revolts at the tame subjection, and meets the Buddhistic 
invitation to “ Live as a mendicant ” with the poser— 
If all men are beggars from whom shall men beg? 


This is a little suggestive of the facile way of the epigrammatist. 
At length the inevitable question stirs him. Why should he 
trouble further? Creeds and systems and science solve no 
riddle for him; why this feverish pursuit? Thus the natural 
man asserts himself, and he sings of the beauty of the world :— 
In delight of mere being 
My spirit’s at rest ; 
No questionings vex it, 
No doubt’s in the breast ; 
Enough that my pulses 
Keep time in their mirth, 
That I revel in drinking 
The wine of the earth ; 
No fears of Hereafter, 
No pride of appeal, 
Tis enough for my needs 
But to live and to feel. 
But in the life of mere sensation there is no rest, and he is com- 
pelled, like Io, to fulfil his destiny. One in the Infinite is a book 
we sincerely commend to thoughtful minds. There is much in 
the poet’s vivid and pathetic representation of the helplessness, 
the loneliness, and the strife of the “one” that should interest 
the many. 

Some few echoes of other bards and repetitions of his own 
verse may be forgiven « singer who, like Mr. Rennell Rodd, 
comes fresh from the Archipelago “ where Delos rose and 
Pheebus sprang.” In the picturesque poem of the last fight of the 
Suliotes at Zalongas, and the pretty “ Sirens’ Song,” Mr. Rodd 
gives practical illustration of the sentiment expressed in the 
verses entitled “ Hellas” :— 

Where Argos and Mycenz sleep 
With all the buried wrong, 
And where Arcadian uplands keep 
The antique shepherd song, 
There is a spirit haunts the place 
All other lands must lack, 
A a voice, a living grace 
‘That beckons fancy back. 
At Thermopyle, also, Mr. Rodd notes— 
There is a spirit haunts the p'ace 
Where mighty deeds were dared. 
There is, in truth, much less of this spirit in The Violet Crown 
than of the spirit of the rhyming tourist. 

Mr. Gilder’s slim volume, prettily attired in white and gold, 

inted at the De Vinne Press, is fairer to outward view than many 
Coke of poems be. Within we find certain meditative pieces that 
are somewhat Emersonian in style, though decidedly not after 
the Concord example in the fashioning of them, fur Mr. Gilder 
has generally shown himself to be a good craftsman and the 
possessor of a nice ear. “A Midsummer Meditation” and “Non 
sine Dolore” are examples of Mr. Gilder’s grave and chastened 
manner. But Mr. Gilder’s latest development lies rather in 
what the Elizabethans termed epigrams—the expression of some 
thought or conceit in true elemental form, free from any decora- 
tive or fortuitous ornament, such as after-thought may suggest. 
The lines on Browning, “ The Twelfth of December,” and “ Two 
Worlds” are instances that are distinctly notable. 

In Days and Dreams, between an imperfect sense of poetic form 
and diction and an imagination that is genuine, though uncon- 
trolled, the poet seems to suffer from a divided kingdom, and the 
result is something of a riot. When Mr. Cawein would be forcible 
he is apt to be merely eccentric and bizarre. Here is a sample 
from “ One Day and Another,” a sequence of lyrics :— 

When in her cloudy chiton 
Spring freed the donjoned rills, 
And trumpeting, a Triton, 
Werwted wes on the hills ; 


O'er ways, hope’s buds bedizen 
Long ways the glory lies on, 
Love spread us an horizon 

Of gold beyond life’s ills. 

More decorous and more dull are the contents of Mr. Town- 
drow’s little book of fluent and harmless verse. Observation they 
show of the external facts that a country ramble affords—the 
“dead pieces of Nature,” as Addison says—and it is accurate, 
though not deep, and invariably unimaginative. So, in other 
ways, the surface of things is just brushed, and a pretty ripple of 
verse flows, not unpleasing, yet in nowise moving. The sonnets, 
of which there are thirty at least, are laboured and inexpressive. 
_ rhymes of them strike the ear like ringing blows on an anvil, 
thus 

Most courteous was he ; generous to those 
Who thought not with him ; most intolerant 
Of pampered vice, whose sway was dominant, 
And unrebuked held court; &c. 


With The Book of the Rhymers’ Club we are tempted to observe 
Mr. Traill’s cautious and courteous conduct in dealing with the 
Minor Poets, and refrain from selecting our immortals from the 
twelve writers who contribute. A more embarrassing question, 
by the way, is suggested by one of the Rhymers who, on a “ Mar- 
lowe night,” failed to produce his offering :— 

Bethink ye, Rhymers, what your claim may be, 

Who in smug suburbs put the Muse to nurse ? 
Happily, as befits a poetic club, there is no need to individualize 
the claims of the Rhymers. They sing in good accord, to the 
avoidance of sharp lines of diversity, adopting, as it were, a deep 
autumnal tone, “ sweet though in sadness.” Their little antholo 
comprises not a little that is charming in music and fancy, and in 
this category must be placed certain lyrics by writers whose names 
are new to us, such as Mr. Victor Plarr. 

Mr. Betts, who turns a Persian tale in neat rhymed heroics, 
has not only handled the metre with tolerable success, but proves 
himself to be not unskilled in the difficult art of story-telling in 
verse. The Perfume Holder is a pathetic tale of faithful lovers 
separated by unkind fate. Whether Mr. Betts is the sole author, 
or has adopted the story from a foreign source, we do not know, 
though there is one curious error in it that suggests the latter 
origin. An astrologer has warned the lady of the poem of 
“a flight of blackbirds” as an evil sign. In Persia, or anywhere, 
this would be a remarkable sight, indeed ; and how the blackbirds 
could be seen in the descent 

Ominous and black against the heaven rem ote, 


and how these birds could make a “rattling sweep” with their 
wings, are matters hard to solve. Of course, “black birds” is 
what should have been written, meaning raven, or crow, or some 
other dark fowl of evil repute. 

Mrs. Graham Tomson’s little volume of songs and ballads col- 
lected from various magazines contains verse that is full of grace 
and melody, with an undercurrent of sentiment that is harmoni- 
ously fitted to the forms and music of the lyrics. Indeed, this 
= accord is the mark of most of these poems, and it is 

istinction of a highly poetic kind. The movement of the verse 
in “Spring Song,” for instance, is delightfully sympathetic with 
the vague sentiment of the song, half sweet, half sad, yet fresh 
with youthful hope. 

The author of The Professor favours blank verse, for the most 
part, and his exercises appear to have been designed to show that 
to is verse and verse is merely prose. From “An Eight 

lours’ Day ” we extract a specimen of this edifying and alluring 
art :— . 
All wages are determined by the amount 
Which, given for the lowest kind of work, 
Enables the poor workman to live on— 
Often enough with hunger "neath his belt— 
And raise a family—for the most part “ clemmed ”— 
That starts the scale of wages, If the ameunt 
Required to maintain a family is more, 
The wages rise. 


And so forth. Enough has been quoted to show the poor work- 
man in blank verse, if not the lowest kind of work. 


MEDLEVAL ORGAN-CASES.* 


T is a curious fact that the “Gothic Revival,” as it used to be 
called in the days of Pugin, the influence of which was 
directed towards the reform of nearly every kind of church furni- 
ture, almost entirely overlooked the improvement of organ-cases. 
In all Pugin'’s own numerous published drawings there is not a 
single design for an organ or organ-case, and until the publication 
a few years ago of Mr. A. G. Hill's first series of plates of 
Medizval Organ-Cases, the subject was almost completely neg- 
lected. The Georgian organs, with their dancing cherubim and 
attitudinizing angels, have, indeed, been mostly turned out of 
our churches; but their place has been taken by instruments in 
which the case has been sacrificed to the organ, and any attempt 
at decoration on the exterior of the instrument has been usually 
left to the organ-builder to be supplied as cheaply as possible. 


* The Organ-Cases and Organs of the Middle Ages and Renaissance: 
a Comprehensive Essay on the Art Archeolugy of the Organ, By Arthur 
George Hill, M.A., F.S.A. Second Series. lilustrated with numerous 
Original Drawings by the Author. Folio. London: Chiswick Press. 
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The o of the last twenty years, though they may be fine 
musically, are anything but good artistically, and the effect of 
the old pseudo-classical organ-cases, in spite of much that was 
outrageous in design, was often better than that of the stacks 
of pipes, bound together by meagre strips of wood, which are 
to be seen in most new churches nowadays. How decorative 
an object an organ may be made can be gathered by an examina- 
tion of Mr. Hill’s drawings—a second series of which has just 
been issued. It is not every cathedral which could afford the 

for magnificent instruments like those of Bois-le-Duc and 
Liibeck; but there are many smaller designs—such as those in 
the Palazzo Pubblico, Siena, at Moret, Finedon, and Tirlemont 
—which are well suited for adaptation to modern instruments. 
It is principally for this purpose that Mr. Hill’s book will 
be useful. His new series covers a wide field, examples 
being given of organ-cases in Sweden, Holland, England, 
France, Germany, Italy, and Spain. Those from the latter 
country are particularly interesting, as they display a very 
distinct style of their own, while, in one case at least, traces of 
Moorish decoration are conspicuous. The Italian organs generally 
assume a rectangular shape; the towering groups of sixteen and 
thirty-two feet pipes, which are prominent in the Spanish instru- 
ments, are here hidden from view. ‘There is a fine specimen of 
this class of case in Sta Maria Maggiore, at Trent; but Mr. Hill 
seems to have overlooked this instrument. Similarly he does not 
mention a very charming little organ which a few years ago was 
to be seen in the north wall of the choir of St. Lawrence's, 
Alkmaer. 

It isa pity that the evident care which has been bestowed upon 
the deawings should not have extended to the letterpress of Mr. 
Hill’s book. For the former we have nothing but praise ; but for 
the latter it is difficult not to be too severe. Such mistakes as 
“ Daujon” for “ Danjou,” “Guilio” for “Giulio,” “ Adrien” for 
* Adrian” may be misprints; but what is to be said for “ Niirn- 
burg” and “ Niirnberg” (which occur on the same page), “ Bam- 
durg,” “Sweenlinck” (for “Sweelinck”), “ Algo Annibale” (for 
**Annibale Algo”), and “ Nymmegen”? The composer known 
as Annibale Padovano appears under the name of “ Annibale de 
Padua ”—an impossible mixture of Italian, French, and English ; 
the Cathedral of Orvieto is spoken of as “Orvieto-Duomo”; the 
organ-builder Luca Blasi of Perugia as “Luca Blasi Perugino,” 
and on p. 21 a curious stop in an organ at Lisbon, formed of six 
pipes dipped in water, is called “ Passarinhos,” which is correct, 
though on p. 23 the same stop in an organ at Oporto is given as 
“ Passarintos.” On p. 2 a list of five works on the organ is given, 
with the statement that they are so rare that “ many are not even 
in the British Museum Library,” though if Mr. Hill had looked 
in the catalogue he would have found all but one of them. On p. 4 
it is said that at the Restoration the only English organ-builders 
living were Preston of York, Loosemore of Exeter, Thamar of 
Peterborough, and Ralph Dallans—whose name, by-the-bye, was 
Dallam—omitting Robert Hayward of Bath, who built an 
organ for Wimborne Minster in 1665, George Dallam, who 
was alive in 1686, and Robert Dallam, who built organs for 
Durham, York, St. Mary Woolnoth, Jesus College, Cambridge, 
and New College, Oxford, and was the most distinguished member 
of a remarkable family. On p. 37 an account is given of an organ 
at “ Sekkau, Stiria,” in an “abbey” which has been lately bought 
by “the Benedictine monks of Beiiron,”’ which is the author's 
way of describing the archiepiscopal castle of Seckau, Styria, 
inhabited by the Augustinian Canons of Beuron! Many more 
such mistakes could be quoted; in a less important book 
they might be overlooked, as they are obviously the result 
of carelessness; but Mr. Hill's plates are so valuable that it 
is necessary to show that the accompanying essay is neither 
“comprehensive ”—as claimed by the title-page—nor correct. 
There is so much valuable material in this handsome volume and 
its predecesors that it would be well worth the author's while to 
combine the two in a smaller and more handy shape, with reduc- 
tions of the plates, which should be grouped together systemati- 
cally, or at least placed in chronological order, in which form 
they would serve as illustrations to a complete essay on the whole 
subject—a work which remains to be written, and is well worth 
the trouble of writing. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


CHERBULIEZ, if we remember rightly, made his début 

¢ more than thirty years ago, with a study in esthetics, 

and one of no small merit; so he is fully entitled to return upon 
the theme. His treatise on “ Art and Nature” (1) naturally, as 
all such treatises do, turns before long into a treatise on the 
“Beautiful.” And, like most thinkers on that difficult subject, 
he comes to the conclusion that beauty is very relative; that the 
sense of it is very much a matter of cultivation and com- 
parison. He has always been a good reasoner—some would 
‘say a better reasoner than romancer—and he conducts his argu- 
zent skilfully. And yet as we read him the same difficulty 
which has always occurred to us in reading books of the kind 
recurs. It is almost impossible to get to any axiomata summa 
or even media; and, when any large and positive propositions 
are laid down, the general tendency of the student is to say, 
like Sterne, or Sterne’s wicked man, “ That I deny.” For in- 


(1) L’art et la natur>. Par Victor Cherbuliez. Paris: Hache‘te. 


stance, M. Cherbuliez makes first something of a conclusion, and 
then something of a premiss, of the assertion that /art est la 
nature débrouillée. e all know what this means—it means the 
old Platonic doctrine of the underlying idea and its liberation, 
and so far it is true enough. But there gets me up the adversary 
and says, “ Yes, but débrouiller simply means to get into order, 
to get rid of rubbish, and so on. ioe not, on the contrary, art 
add something to nature?” And the answer of any sound 
esthetician can only be that it certainly does. These difficulties, 
however, always occur in a business which, perhaps, ought never 
to be carried on “ in the atbstract ” at all, but only with constant 
and direct reference to this or that work of nature, to this or that 
work of art. M. Cherbuliez avoids pitfalls of the kind, at least 
as deftly as most of his forerunners. 

M. Paul Ginisty is a well-known Paris journalist and man of 
letters, and his De Paris au Cap Nord (2) serves very pleasantly 
as letterpress to a good collection of woodcuts illustrating the 
three Scandinavian kingdoms, His remarks are shrewd, the 
illustrations (including a very funny and characteristic one of the 
great Dr. Ibsen which we do not remember to have seen — 
are well selected and well executed, and the whole book woul 
have figured well among the rather scanty show of /ivres d'étrennes 
this year. Whether it was accidentally belated or not we cannot 
say; but it is quite welcome now it has come. 

M. Bourgoin (3) has done some good work ; his Valentin Conrart 
and his Maitres de critique au XVII siecle both abide in our 
memory. But we do not quite know whether to applaud his 
idea of taking the devoirs of his pupils for the last twelve or 
fifteen years or so(with, perhaps, no absolute repugnance to those 
of them which are signed by big names, such as that of the poly- 
pragmatic Prince Henri in and editing them into a book 
adorned with illustrations by M. Fraipont. The Récits them- 
selves are not bad, though of course we do not know how far M. 
Bourgoin’s process has resembled that of the immortal Mr. 
Rubbery. But we own that we think it a dubious practice. 
School magazines conducted by the boys themselves are very 
well: they have Canning and Heal, and many names, to 

lead. But this is a different sort of thing, and a doubtfully 
ealthy one. Still there is no need to be savage to it. 

It would, perhaps, have been better if M. Blaze de Bury (4) had 
called his book “ Music and Literature.” It is true that there is, we 
think, something about Goethe, or something about Beethoven, or 
something about both in every one, or almost every one, of the 
essays which make up this book. But the chief ostensible sub- 
jects of more than one—Grillparzer, Schubert, Diderot, Wagner 
—are not either Goethe or Beethoven, and the hasty reader might 
blame the author for attempting factitious unity. The unity, 
however, under the title which we have indicated would be real. 
M. Blaze de Bury reminds us sometimes of the late Mr. Edmund 
Gurney, in the double fashion in which he looks at things, but 
he is more of a mélomane pure and simple than Mr. Gurney was. 
He has many sympathizers nowadays, and should find readers 
among them. 

The direct purpose of the Abbé de Broglie’s book (5) is to 
examine, and naturally in part to controvert, certain recent 
articles of M. Taine’s in the Revue des Deux Mondes. M. Taine, 
though scarcely a champion of the Church, has not of late years 
been conspicuous among her foes, but might rather claim the 
benefit accorded to those “ who are not against us.” So the 
Abbé goes delicately to work with him; but, of course, takes a 
much more orthodox and hopeful view than M. Taine’s. He 
has proved himself before now a learned and skilful writer, and 
this treatise will do his reputation no harm. 

We must take more summary notice of certain books or 
~ hlets before us. Le réle social des universités (Paris: Colin), 

ax Leclerc, is an enthusiastic glorification of the University 
xtension system in England, wherein le Révérend Hudson Shaw 
must rejoice to find himself inscribed as “ one of the most bril- 
liant and popular of the stafl-major of Oxford” A note on Le 
mouvement néo-chrétien comes from the Abbé Félix Klein (Paris: 
Perrin) ; a tractate on Agnosticisme, by E. de Roberty (Paris: 
Alcan), aims rather at the philosophical and ethical than the 
religious side of the matter; and we have also a short treatise on 
Dunivers et sa cause, by 8. Jouglard (Paris : Société des éditions 
scientifiques). 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HE life of a photographer is a pleasant life, to ju by Mr. 
T Vernon Heath's ‘Revllections Cassell & Co. e 
many a summer progress, passing from one country seat to another, 
composing pictures like a mere painter, and displaying the beau- 
ties of England and Wales, to say nothing of Scotland and 
Ireland, like any picturesque tourist of the Gilpin school. Like 
Constable, he may go “ skying,” though he must see that he fits his 
sky to his landscape, and avoid turning his sky upside down, as 
one enthusiast appears to have done, and refrained not from ex- 
hibiting the result. Mr. Vernon Heath practised the art iu 


(2) De Paris au Cap Nord. Par Paul Ginisty. Paris: Rouam. 

(3) Récits de mes éléves. Par Auguste Bourgoin. Paris: Marpon et 
Flammarion. 

(4) Goethe et Beethoven, Par H. Blaze de Bury. Paris: Perrin. 

Le présent et Uavenir du Catholicism: en France. Par M. V'Abbé 
de Broglie. Paris: Plon. 
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= 
which he attained eminence from the very beginning. He was 
nt at the Royal Institution when Faraday announced the 
iscoveries of the erreotype, and of Mr. Fox Talbot's 
drawing,” and in 1842 began to work at 
near Wantage, where his uncle, Robert Vernon, resided. Perhaps 
no technical exposition could better illustrate the advance of 
otography since those days than Mr. Vernon Heath’s account of 
first attempt at a portrait. The sitter was compelled to re- 
main “ motionless for eight minutes,” but the result of the littlenega- 
tive—it was only six inches by four and a half—proved excellent. 
It is a far cry from these early attempts to instantaneous photo- 
frephy or autotype enlargements, as represented by Mr. Vernon 
eath’s fine pictures of Burnham Beeches and other examples 
of landscape-work. Not the least interesting reminiscences 
of this volume are those that tell of Robert Vernon and his 
famous collection of paintings and sculpture, the offer of which, 
as a gift to the nation, resulted in the Vernon collection now in 
the National Gallery. 

Under the title The Flight to Varennes (Swan Sonnenschein & 

Co.) Mr. Oscar Browning has collected various essays originally 
contributed to the Historical Review and other periodicals, or 
communicated to the meetings of the Royal Historical Society. 
Several of the essays are based on documents in the Record 
Office, and deal with English diplomacy during the contest with 
Napoleon. In one of these—* Hugh Elliot in Berlin ”—Mr. 
Browning makes a fresh demonstration of Carlyle as the serious 
historian, and shows that in the Frederick, as in the French Revo- 
lution, Carlyle’s picturesque narrative teems with inaccurate 
statements. His account of the theft of Arthur Lee’s de- 
spatches and journals is certainly as wide of the truth as his 
stirring description of the flight of the Royal party to Varennes, 
though the inaccuracy may be less inexcusable. Very slight 
inquiry and the most ordinary care on Carlyle’s part would have 
sufficed to correct almost every error in his narrative of the latter 
episode. Had he done no move than read Croker’s essay in the 
Quarterly, he could not have made his extraordinary miscalcula- 
tion of the distance from Paris to Varennes—an error that vitiates 
the whole of his philosophic reflections on the supposed sluggish 
progress of the King. Nevertheless Mr. Carlyle was one of the 
greatest of historians, and he never blundered over the chief and 
principal things. For he had an eye and not an eye-glass. 
' Mr. H. G. Keene’s “University Extension” manual, The 
Literature of France (John Murray), aims at providing the young 
student with a guide of the formal kind that avoids criticism and 
sketches the evolution of French literature in chronological se- 
quence. Within the very limited space at Mr. Keene’s disposal 
it is obvious there could be no adequate illustration of the 
subject by means of “ specimens,” and when this very necessary 
means is employed it is, for the most part, more effectively 
applied to the earlier of the literary periods which Mr. Keene has 
treated under headings somewhat loosely defined as Ages of 
“ Adolescence,” “Glory,” “ Reason,” “ Nature,” and so forth. As 
to this classification of the subject, it is well to remember that 
what ed be unsatisfactory to an advanced student may be 
serviceable guidance to a beginner, for whom it is necessary to 
indicate the vastness of the field and to omit nothing of its 
diversity from the survey. What Mr. Keene has done is to 
draw up a carte de voyage for the young adventurer that should 
not fail to stimulate his zest and supply his present needs. 

Mr. Alexander Craib’s America and the Americans (Alexander 
Gardner) is the journal of an ingenuous traveller, who, with the 
sincerest determination to say the best of all possible things of 
the best of all possible Republics, contrives to suggest extremely 
unpleasant pictures of triumphant democracy in the United 
States. “ Not to admire” was decidedly not Mr. Craib’s guiding 
principle. He admired excessively, for example, the popular 

reachers of New York and Brooklyn, and was greatly impressed 
by the eloquence of the late Rev. H. W. Beecher and Dr. Talmage. 

e has much to say of the “Churches in America,” and scarce 
anything at all of the Episcopal Church. He is greatly struck—as 
who would not be ?—by the association of religious liberty and the 
finest business principles exemplified in Dr. Talmage’s call to the 
re) tion, “ Let us continue the worship of God, and take u 
the collection.” In these matters, perhaps, puir auld Scotland 
might adopt some useful American notions. 

The late Hugh Conway’s skill in plotting is fairly displayed in 
A Cardinal Sin (Eden, Remington, & Co.), though there is more 
invention shown in devising the plot than ingenuity in develop- 
ing it. The lines of development are conventional enough. The 
story deals with the operations of a blackmailer, who, after a 
run of success, such as usually falls to the villain in melo- 
dramatic fiction, is finally unmasked in a scheme that is plainly 
designed to provide a telling “ curtain.” 

Mr. Henry Herman’s Eagle Joe (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) is a 
story of hypnotism and two “ frontiersmen ” of the Wild West, 
who are in desperate rivalry for the hand of the fair Sarah. 
Luke, who wins the maid of the prairie, falls a victim to the 
strategy of Eagle Joe, who employs a German Jew to hypnotize 
the loyal but susceptible Sarah. A dreadful coil of misunder- 
standings ensues, for the lady of the Wild West proves an 
excellent subject. The consequences may be imagined when it is 
said that both Luke and Joe were men who acted upon “ their 
volcanic impulses of the moment.” The hypnotic manifestations 
are remarkable, to say the least of them; but, since an eminent 
Professor has decided that scarce anything is inconceivable in 


connexion with hypnotism, we shall not undertake, as stern 
realists might, to condemn Mr. Herman’s fiction as improbable. 

In a Black Mantle, by Sybil Maxwell (Griffith, Farran, & Co.), 
is an historical tale compact of the “real gems” of fact and a 
“bronze setting of fiction.” In other words, it is described by 
the author as a “piece of rococo.” The historical material, 
drawn from the Maxwell papers, comprises the rescue of Lord 
Nithsdale from the Tower by his wife; an episode skilfully 
worked into the fictitious material of the story, and in itself as 
romantic as any invention of the novelist. The arcount of the 
trial of Thyrza Ross, a Devonshire woman, for witchcraft, has a 
similar foundation in fact ; and some of the “charms” ascribed 
> the unhappy Thyrza are not unknown in Dartmoor to this 

ay. 

Mr. P. H. Rathbone’s Varying Moods expressed in Various 
Verse (Glaisher) comprises also certain Legends of the Rhine, 
such as may beguile the fancy of the tourist as he makes the slow 
ascent of that storied river. As to the miscellaneous verse, it is 
by no means so various as the “ pagination of the book.” Up to 
p- 54 all is in accord with the index, Then we start with 
pp- 131-137, and then comes the legendary section. The intimation 
that “ Varying Moods, &c.” is omitted, and like the “ Legends” 
can be obtained “in seperate [sic] volumes,” is no explana- 
tion, for a portion of the “ Varying Moods” is included in this 
volume. As a versifier Mr. Rathbone is better represented by the 
Rhenish poems, some of which, though somewhat suggestive of 
ve are lively, and not without the true spirit of the 

lad. 

Well printed, and in all ways fair to view, is the re-issue in 
monthly parts, with maps, woodcuts, and other illustrations, of 
J.R. Green's Short History of the English People (Macmillan & Co.), 
of which we have Part VI. 

The Wonders of the Secret Cavern, by 8. J. Adair FitzGerald 
(Sutton, Drowley, & Co.), is described as “an original fairy 
whimsicality,” and is obviously intended for children who are 
familiar with most of the charming creations of the world of 
fairies. One of the wonders described is a cavern of curicsities, 
where are displayed the heroes of nursery rhymes and fairy tales, 
each pursuing his own fancy. 

Mr. Charles Morley’s study of cat-life, Peter: a Cat o’ One 
Tail (Pall Mali Gazette Office), is a book that will please all 
lovers of cat-kind, Peter being an engaging animal of the kind, 
and his record good to read. Mr. Louis Wain’s drawings are 
delightful illustrations of Peter's story. 

We have also received the current year's issue of Dod's Par- 
liamentary Companion (Whittaker & Co.), excellent, as usual; a 
new edition, revised, of The Practice of Medicine, by Dr. Charteris 
(J. & A. Churchill); Part XIV. of Cassell’s Storehouse of General 
Information; The Interpretation of Disease, by H. Cameron 
Gillies (Nutt), Part II.; Castle Warlock, by George Macdonald, 
LL.D., new edition (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.) ; 
Book Keeping, a practical handbook, by Messrs. F. W. Pixley and 
John Wilson (Sonnenschein) ; St. Ronan’s Well, copyright six- 

nny edition (A. & C. Black); and A Strange Story, by Lord 

vtton, “Caxton” edition (Routledge), 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 

cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 

stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 

entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SaturDAY Review should be 
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at the Orrice, 88 SourHampTon Srreet, Strranp, Lonpon. 4 
printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Copies are on sale at Tun INTERNATIONAL News Company's 
Orrices, 83 & 85 Duane Street, New York, and at Messrs, 
Damre._t & Urnan’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Annual Subscription, including postage to any part of the 
United States, is £1 10s. 4d. or 87 39, and may be forwarded 
direct to the Publisher, Mr. Witt1am Boyes, at the Offce, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, or to Mr. B. F. Srsvens, 
American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, London. Internationa? 
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time, 
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PARIS. 

The Sarurpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
from Veuve J. Borveav, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are like- 
wise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI's, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at 
Le Kiosevs Durrrron, Bowevard des Capucines, and Le 
MicuEt, Boulevard des Capucines. 
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Lost Letters. Thursday's Obstruction. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Y M. — TO-NIGHT, at Ei akespea: Pl 
also be booked by letter or telegram. LYE 


VENICE AT OLYMPIA. 


Imre Krratry’s “most marvellous show ever a organised in any country or 
age.” Daily Telegraph Leading Article, 
Twice daily. Doors open from 12 to 5 and 6 to 11. 
74 acres, all indoors ; 12 miles of ho hot-water pipes, to keep the building 
at Summer temperature. 

{2 and 6 for Promenade, Barcarolle Concerts, Modern Venice (a beautiful replica of 
the city as it stands to-day), Concerts, Gallery of I Pictures, Gondola 
Serenades, Gondola Trips, Sa)viati’s Glass Manufactory (in full operation), &c. 

2.30 and 8.30.—The Grand Spectacular Drama, “Venice, the Bride of the Sea.” 
Described by the Times as “ by far the most important spectacle of its kind ever 
witnessed in London.” 

AN ABSOLUTE AND SUSTAINED TRIUMPH. 
Admission to all, including Reserved Seat, 1s., 2s., 3s., 4s., 5s.,6s. Private Boxes 
<6 seats), 1 to 3 Guineas. Box Office ee 10 ~ 8. Seats booked (by letter or tele- 
gram) two weeks in advance from 3s. upward: 
Children under Twelve Half-price at MATINEES, to all Seats above Is.’ 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Admission : Monday to Friday, Is.; Saturday, 2s, 6d. before Five; Is, after Five. 
ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION. 


Palace. Fountains, and Pictures Illuminated till 10 p.m. every Evening with myriads of 
Electric Lights. Military Promenade Concerts. 
THE ONE GREAT ATTRACTION OF THE Le ag SEASON. 


Gouri » AFRICAN PICTURES by FRANK BRANGWYN, 


R.B.A., gaa a LIAM HUNT, NOW ON VIEW—THE JAPANESE GALLERY. 
28 New Bond 8 


THE WHISTLER EXHIBITION will OPEN at the 


GOUPIL GALLERIES, Boussod, Veet, & Co., ae and 117 New Bond Street, on 
Monday, March 21. and will remain oven for REE WEEKS ONLY. The Collection 
will include NOCTURNES, MARINES, and cure ALET PIECES, together with some 
full-length Portraits kindly ient by their owners. The ay bringing seosther these 
as 1 this a rare occasion for the public to Judge. Se themselves. the work of this —- 

heen so much discussed.—Admission, One Shilling. Fridays, Half-a-Crown. 
Artists and Students free before 11 A.M. 


A GOOD PLAN.—The Eleventh Annual Edition of EX- 
,PLANATORY BOOK, sent gratis and post free. gives valuable and reliable informa 


bow to operate successfully Stocks Shares, and obtain handsome profits.— 
London 


Address, GEO. EVANS & CO., ‘Stockbrokers, Poultry, 


MEDICAL TIMES,—*Eminently suit- 
able for invalids.” 


Established 


SUN 
LIFE 
OFFICE 


FOR OLD AGE ASSURANCES, PAYABLE IN 
LIFETIME OR AT PREVIOUS DEATH. 


At the last Division of Profits the distribution 
was extraordinary, the average return in actual 
cash being more than £36 in every £100 paid in 
Premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of Policies to 
a very large extent; and under Table A (with 
Profits) to absolutely less than the net mathema- 
tical premium required to carry the risk, that is, 


“UNDER COST PRICE.” 


Apply for the NEW PROSPECTUS at the Chief Office, 
63 Threadneedle Street, E.C., to 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, 
General Manager. 


SUTTON’ Ssurron’s GRASS SEEDS 


SEEDS For all Soils and Purposes, 
Genuine only directfrom) 9s, 6d. to 35s. PER ACRE. 
SUTTON & SONS, Particulars on application. 


READING. 


THROAT AND COUGH. 


Soreness and Dryness, Tickling and Irritation, inducing Cough and affecting the 
Voice. For these symptoms use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands, at the moment they are excited by the act of sucking 
the Glycerine in these agreeable confections becomes actively healing. 
Sold in Tins, 1s, 1}d., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & O00., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


These Baths were founded in the First Cen 
HOT by the Romans. The waters are MOST VALU- 
MINERAL SEIN AFFECTIONS, GOUT, 


SPRINGS Corporation Bath ha 


enlarged 

d ted the Baths at great expense. In 


Create of LONDON HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the 
neCHEST, Victoria Park, E.—The Committee earnestly APPEAL for FUNDS to meet 


of the winter season. 
the Sa Finsbury Circus T. STORRAR-SMITH, Secretary. 


on! nou 
Bubseriptions SID EY M. QUENNELL, Secretary. 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


Recommended by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE. 


Sir C, A. CAMERON, President ; A 
Royal of Surgeons, Ireland, 
“TI have never tasted Gocoa that I 
like so well.” 


LANCET.—“ Pure and very soluble.” 


ASK FOR “FRY’S CONCENTRATED cocoa.” ; 
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EDUCATIONAL. INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. — The ANNUAL EXAMI- 

N_ for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 31,June 1 and?, ELEVEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS at lone of value ranging ing between £30 and £20 per annum, w awarded. 

subjects, Classics and Mathem: Candidates must be under fifteen._For further 
tothe Secretary, The College, Cheltenham. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. ey a more, 
1892, value from £25 to £50 a year, which may be tana 
& year in cases of scholars who require it. 
particulars from the H#AD- MASTER or The College, Clifton, Bristol. 
RoeYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
OOPER'S HILL, STA 
The COURSE of ST upyis anged to fitan ENGINEER for employment in ) Daven. 
ndia,or the Colonies. About "FORTY STUDENTS will be admitted in Se; 1892. 
‘or competition the Sec of State will offer Ten Appointments in the Indian Public 
dian Telegraph Department. — for particulars, 


orks partment and Two in the = 
apply to the SECRETARY, at the College. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
on application to the Resident Director. 


FRRADLEY COLLEGE. —EN TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Callens Examination begins July 13,—Particulars 


tenable at School, will be wy ® ti d si ly at 
and at Oxford, March zy to 31. panies, : Classics, Math ics, Modern 
Apply, H#ab-MasTee, Rossall, Fleetwood, for further particulars. 


SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 
VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will be nas is 
July next For full particulars apply to the H&AD-MASTER, 19 Dean's Yard, Westmins' 


BS. EDMUND GOSSE has pleasure in strongly recom- 
nding the private CLASSES for YOUNG GIRLS conducted by Miss MILDRED 
WELTON, at the residence of Arthur Cohen, Esq., Q.C., 6 Holland Park. Mrs. Gosse’s 
~ these classes to their great advautage. “ad dress, Mixs WEL10N, 4 King 


To AINVALIDS, ‘GUARDIANS, MEDICAL MEN, SOLI- 
CITORS, and others._A LIST of MEDICAL MEN of 2. parts willing to Egeeive 
into their houses KeSIDENT PATIENTS, with a red, 
terms, &c., sent free ot charge. The list includes private lums, sanatoria, rq 
inebriates, ac. address, Mavager, Medica: Place, Strand, W.C 


THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. EsrasLisHED 1836, 
Heap Orrices: LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Total Invested Funds.......... £8,060,854. 
To all requiring Fire and Life [ End ts or Annuities, 
THE COMPANY'S PROSPECTUS IS WELL WORTH READING, 
Write for it, or hone Offices or Agencies 
EXPENSES MODEKATE. BONUSRS LARGE. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
OFFicas CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS. 


~ SUN _ INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRB) FounpDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1890, £361,500,000. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 
{ncorporated a.p. 1720. 

CLAIMS PAID........£35,000,000, 
LIFE. FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 


TEST DEVELOPMENTS OF LIFE ASSURANCE, CONSULT 
RUSPEC OF Tas CORPORA LION. 


Full P. on to 
CHIEF OFFICE : ROYAL EXCHANGE, EC. or to 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


T= IMPERIAL INsURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1303.-1 OLD BROAD SIREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, over £1,690,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £1,500,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £3,000,00). FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Est. 1835. 


All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. 4 
The next Division of Profits will be made as at 20th Nov, 

Bonus Year, 1892 1892, and all now assuring will participate. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 


PIANOS. 
PIANOFORTE To a. PRINCESS OF WALES, 
View Street, W. Lists 
Established over Haifa Century. 


HOTELS. 


[LFRACOMBE.— ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. An attractive 
Sea-side Health and Pleasure Resort all the year round. Climate mild, equable, and 
racing. Full deseri ptive Tariff of MANAGER. 


EDFORD HOTEL, BRIGHTON. Old Established. 
Unequalled in situation. Copacite West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms. 
waterservice. Great variety of excellent wines, tari: 

GE 0. HECKFORD, Manager. 


"RESIDENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


PACING THAMES AND WHITEHALL 


These excellent suites are fitted wi modern convenience—name! 
water, electric light and bells, its” lifts 1 in operation | 
Ad finest position in ng g extensive views of the river (with the Surre 
Hills in the distance) and the Embankment Gardens. y are also most conveniently and 
conteety situate with respect to the principal clubs, K + The rooms are all fini 
to suit the wishes of incoming tenants, and the rentals a os all rates, taxes, water supply, 
lighting and ee of the J and staircases, and the services of all the porters 
ites may be vie at any time on ool to the Superintendent. J.C. SUMM@RFIELD, 
HaMPTon & SONS, Estate agents, | Cockspur Street (late 


Sterlon Howse We 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


| jBAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
he above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH SUEZ, and 
LOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FA iT afloa' High-clase 
Electric Lighting, Hotand Baths ,Good Ventilation. 
F. GREEN & CO Head Offiees : 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & co. } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


F apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to Branch Office, 
Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


TO AUTHORS. 


Authors desirous of having their Manuscripts Copyrighted, and the Sale 
of their Works pushed in the United States, would do well to place them- 
selves in communication with P. F. Cottrer, 521 West Thirteenth Street, 
New York. A sale of over 200,000 copies guaranteed within one week of 
publication. For all particulars communicate as above. 


THE NATIONAL SHIPWRECK DISTRESS RELIEF FUND, 
“ There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


N° SHIPWRECK or DISASTER of the SEA can occur 
reer aid being for the sailor him- 
of his desolate widow and orphans, ec. he hands of t 
SHIPWRECKED F and MARINEXS’ ROYAI BENEVOLENT soct 1ETY. 
tite, National Maritime Relief Organization of the Empire, with 
ut 
Through this be) wrecked survivors are Gotthe drown cared tor on the 


NEW ZEALAND LOAN and MERCANTILE AGENCY 
a COMPANY, Limited. 
ESTABLISHED 1865, 


Capital Subscribed £4,000.000 
(£362,767 

Capital Paid-up 

Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits ....... 333,820 


41,201,587 
Investments per Balance-sheet at December 31, 1891 ...ccecececeseceee = £3,912,817 
Directors, 


H.J. BRISTOWE, Esq. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir JAMES FERGUSSON, Bart., G.C.8.1., K.C.M.G., M.P. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN E. GORST, Q.C., M.P. 

The Rt. Hon. A.J. MUNDELLA, M.P, 

Sir GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart., M.P. 

THOMAS RUSSELL, Esq., C.M.G. 

Sir EDWARD W. STAFFORD, G.C.M.G. . 

's issue Terminable Debentures at par for £59 and u: bearing 
4 = — or six years, and 4) per cent. for seven to ten years ; and Four per Gane 
Perpetual Debentures or Four per Cent. Debenture Stock at £97 per £100 
The interest parable ball yearly on January | end July ty to the 
ants in favo’ 

endl Debent ture Stock are limited to, and are secured by, the Unpaid Capital 


the investments and general assets of the Company. 
of application can be obtained et the offices of the Company. 
HENRY M. PAUL, Manager. 
Portland House, Basingha!! Street, London, E.C. 


BAN K of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1361.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Ofice—\ Queen Victoria Street, E.Cc. 
Capital Paid-up 
Reserve Fund (Invested in Consois)..-- 
is Bank gran Il its b hi d ies, transac 'y description 


"ihe Lotidon Office fixed of £50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 
mil — H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


THE CITY of MELBOURNE’ BANK, Limited. 
£2,000,000 


CAPITAL, 400,000 Shares of £5 each......-s+esssececesecees 


£509,090 
UNCALLED. 500,000—1 ,000 
RdSERVE 
Lonpon Orrices, 117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN. 
= England, Royal Bank of Scotland ; Dublin, Messrs. Guinness, Mahon, 
ine with the Australian Colonies transacted. 
posits received on terms to be ascertained on application. 
EDMUND ROUSE, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per cant, INTERES’ allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. Two 

per CENT. on CURRENT ACCUUNTS, calculated on minimum monthly balances, when 

not drawn below £100. BSTOCK* SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 8 AVINGS 
T™ 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1863, 
[THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUD3E ROW, CANNON STR&ET, LONDON, E.C, 
Roserve £95,000. 


Five per cent. paid on Shares (£30 each). 
Five per cent. paid on Special Depusits of £500 and upwards made for fixed terms. 
Deposits of £5 and upwards at one month's notice Four per cent. 

For particulars apply to the Secretary. HA. TEMPLE. 


pot and at once forwarded home ; 
sought out and helped in their need. relieved, 
Lnstituted 1439 ; (neorporated 1350; under of H. Ma the the Queen, and presidency of 
Admiral H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 
FUNDS are earnestly APPEALED for pie by the Board of Management. Bankers— Williams. 
» & Co, W. B. Buck Esq., Sailors’ Home Chambers, Dock Street, 
i SPECIAL DISASTER FUND. 
Thischaritable fund, for further essential aid of destitute families of the drowned, is now 
overdrawn through the recent shipwreck disasters. Contributions to meet the need 
received by the Society, and, as usual, disbursed intact for full 


BOOKS, &c. 
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8d. in the ls. —-HATCHARDS, 187 187 Piccadilly, 
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The Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


—o— 


STOLEN HONEY. By Marcarer B. Cross, 
Author of “Thyme and Rue.” 2 vols, 


AN EAST LONDON MYSTERY. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “Caspar Brooke's Daughter” &c. 3 vols. 


THE SHELLING of the PEAS. By Mary 


ALBERT. 3 vols, 


FAIREST of THREE. By Henry Cresswett, 


Author of “A Modern Greek Heroine,” “A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols, 


THE AFTERMATH. By Nort Dene. 


THE WRONG THAT WAS DONE. By 


F. W. Author of “‘Grandmother’s Money” &c. 3 vols, 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ESTABLISHED FIFTY YEARS. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE (either 
New or Second-Hand) of 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


Subscriptions opened at any date, 
FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


ALL LISTS AND PROSPECTUSES POST-FREE, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, SW. 
Braxct Orrices { 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


Now ready, Subscription Price, 42s. 
J. ELIOT HODGKIN anp EDITH HODGKIN’3 


EXAMPLES of EARLY ENGLISH POTTERY. 
Named, Dated, and Inscribed. 1 vol. royal 4to. above 200 pp., figuring and 
describing more than 600 pieces of Early English Pottery, and a charming 
Frontispiece in Colours, Only 500 copies were printed, most of them taken up. 

The same Work on Large Paper, 1 vol. imperial 4to. on extra made paper. 
Of this only 50 copies are printed. Price to Subscribers, £4 4s. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Now ready, price 1s. 


OUR HOME ARMY. Being a Reprint of Letters published 
in “ The Times" in November and December, 1891. With a Preface and Notes. To 
which ere appended suggestions for remedving some of the existing defects in the condition of 
the British Army on the Home Establishment. By H. VU. ARNOLD-FORSTER, Author of 
* In a Conning Tower” &c. 
CASSELL & ComPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Fourth Edition. Price 5s, 


PROTOPLASM : Physical Life | and Law. By Lioyen 


Just published, Is. ; by post, Is. 44d. 
(THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for the year 


1892. 
London: & Co. | Manchester: J. E. Cornnisa. 


SOCIALISTIC BOOK OF THE SEASON. Price 3. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 10d. 
VV OMAN UNSEXED. A Novel. By H. Herman Cuttron. 


W. Fou.sua,, 4 Pilgrim Street, E.C. All Booksellers’ 


per annum, paid in adv 
Any part of the United Kingd £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World 110 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, PUBLISHERS. 


IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED —Telegraphic Address: Booxuey, Lonpow. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S. 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE LIFE and LETTERS of JOSEPH 


SEVERN. By WittiaM With Portrait and other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo., cloth, Une Guinea. 
fevern is chiefly remembered now because of his close frien¢ship with John: 
Keats. It was in his arms that the young poet expired at Rome in 1821. In later 
life Severn, who was an artist by profession, held the congenial appointment of 
British Const! at Rome, and this fact and his association with the memory of his. 
early friend brought him into social and literary contact with many of the celebri- 
ties of the century. 


THE RUIN of the SOUDAN: Canse, Effect, 


and Remedy. By Hevny Russect. Fully Iilustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
One Guinea. 
“The book has a distinct value in throwing light on dark pages of the history 
of a dark land.”—Zdinburgh Review. 


THE KNOWLEDGE of GOD. By the Lorp 


BisHop oF WAKEFIELD. Peing the New Volume in “ Preachers of the Age” 
Series, With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HOW to WRITE a GOOD PLAY. 


Frank Arcaer. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


HOW to TIE SALMON FLIES. By Captain 


J. H. Hate. With about 70 Wood Ergravings from Photogravhs by Mr. 
C, O'Meara, and Engravings of Salmon Flies. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s, 6d. 


MY HOME in the ALPS. By Mrs. Mar, 


Author of “ The High Alps in Winter” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


PENSIONS for ALL at SIXTY, and an 


EIGHT HOURS DAY. By the Cuarnman of a YorKSHIRE SCHOOL 
Crown 8vo. paper cover, 6d. ; parchmeut, Is. 


EUNICE ANSCOMBE. By Mrs. J. E. H. 


Gorpon. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A New Uniform and Completely Revised Monthly Issue of 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS, 
At 2s. 6d. per Volume, 
H Princess of Thule. 
H Daughter of thetb. 


With Portrait of Author, (Now ready. 


The Strange Adventures of a Pbacton. 


[Just ready. 


LONDON ; SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Liurrep, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET SIREET, E.C. 


F. WHITE & RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


(T0 BE OBTAINED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY.) 


I 
BY JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


ONLY HUMAN. 2 vols. 21s. 


BY “CARMEN SYLVA” (H.M., the Queen of Roumania). 


EDLEEN VAUGHAN ; or, Paths of Peril. 


3 vols. (Shortly, 
ur 
BY FRANCIS FRANCIS (Author of “ Sadd’e and Mocassin,” “ Mosquito,” &c.)- 


ETERNAL ENMITY. 2 vols. 12s. 


[At all Libraries, 


(/mmediately 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS, 


MERE LUCK. By Jonny Srrance Winter. 
In picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s, 6d, 

THAT PRETTY LITTLE HORSE- 

VIOLET VYVIAN, M.F.H. (Third Edition.) 


BREAKER. By Mrs. Epwarp KENNARD, Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
By May and J. Mornay Browy. In picture boards, 2s, 


F.V. WHITE & CU.,31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C: 


THE AUTHOR. 
Conducted by WALTER BESANT. 
Price Sixpence. 

For MARCH. 

THE OUT-PUTL OF BOOKS: PAST AND PRESENT—MEN AND WOMEN OF 
THE TIME 17%—AN OLD PIRATE SONG. By C. G. SCOTT ON THE 
ART OF FICTION, By Rev. H. A PUBLISHER. By C. 8. 
OSCAR WILDE'S NEW PLAY—THE LETrER H. By Wittiau 
WestaLt—CORRESPON DENCE : Parers on Literary Property ; International Copyright ; 
Author and Editor, &c. 4c.-NOTES AND NEWS. By the Eviror. 


186 STRAND W.C. anv 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


London one & SPOTTISWOOD cad the AUTHORS, 


| 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NOTICE. 


‘MISS CORELLI’S New Novel, 
THE SOUL OF LILITH, 


WAS PUBLISHED YESTERDAY, 


In 3 vols. 


NEW WORKS. 


“ ONE OF THE FIRST NAPOLEON’S MARSHALS. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MARSHAL MACDONALD: 


Being the Autobiography of the Marshal. 
Translated by STEPHEN L. SIMEON. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Portraits and other Engravings on Steel, 30s, 


“ An interesting record of a soldier's career in the stirring times of the French 
leonic Empire.”— World. 


Revolution and Napo! 


NOW READY. 


THE ROMANCE of HISTORY. Being 


short Biographies of Masaniello— Lochiel — Bayard — Marino Faliero — 
Benyowski — Tamerlane — Jacqueline Laguette— Casanova— William 
Rupert. By Demy 8vo. 


“Written clearly and brightly, without pretension, and without unnecessary 
detail. Emphatically readable, and, mingling the utile with the dulce, it is likely 
to be much sought after.”—G@lobe. 


A NEW WORK ON CEYLON, 


PALMS and PEARLS. By Atan Watters, 


D.C.L. Demy 8vo. with Frontispiece, 1Zs. 6d. 
“ Lively and graphic descriptions of scenes of tropical life.”— Times. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MONTORIO” &c. 


MELMOTH the WANDERER. By Cuartes 


Ropert MArtorin, Author of “Bertram.” ted from the Original 
Text, with a Portrait and a Memoir of the Author and a Bibliography of his 
Works. 3 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MASTERS OF 


THE WORLD.” 
By Mrs, 


DR. WILLOUGHBY SMITH. 


ALFRED MARKS (Mary A. M. Hoppus). 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE ON THE MARSH.” 


RALPH RYDER of BRENT. ByFtorence 


WARDEN, Author of ‘‘ Those Westerton Girls!” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


SALE OVER ONE MILLION AND A QUARTER 
COPIES. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


The New and Cheaper Edition is now ready, handsomely bound i 
novel complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. Bs. 64. Thirty-four 
ve obtained. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Now ready. 


HE FAUNA of BRITISH INDIA, including Ceylon and 


Burmah. Published under the authority of the Secreta: 
Edited by W. T. BLANFoRD. Medium 


MAMMALIA. By W. T. Brayrorp, F.R.S. 


plete, 203, 


FISHES. By F. Day, C.LE., LL.D. 2 vols. each 20s, 
By Everne W. Oates, F.Z.S. Vol. I. 20s.; Vol. II. 


REPTILIA and 
BATRACHIA. By G. A. Bovreyesr. 1 vol. 


1 vol. com- 


London: TAYLOR & Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
Calcutta: THACKER, SPINK, & Co. ' Bom 
Berlin: R. FRIEDLANDER UND Sous, Carletrasee 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL by the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. 


At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 


GRANIA: THE STORY OF AN ISLAND. 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, 
Author of “ Hurrish,” “ With Essex in Ireland,” &c. 


New Addition to Smith, Elder, & Co.’s POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 
On March 26. Crown 8vo. 63. 


THE WHITE COMPANY. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “Micah Clarke” &c. 
THE TIMES.—* We could not desire a more rol or one more 


flattering to our national traditions...... Not a mere item in tha catalogue of 
exciting romances, It is real literature.” 
“DICTIONARY OF 


TONAL BIOGRAPHY” 
On March 26, royal 8vo. 15s, net, in cloth ; or, in half-morocco, marbled edges, 
20s, net, Vol. XXX (JOHNES—KENNETH) of the 
DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* Vol. XXXL. will be published o2 June 27, and the subsequent Volumes 
at intervals of three months. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 

NOTICE.—The FIFTH EDITION of “THE 
HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE,” 3 vols., 
by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, ts now ready 
at all the Libraries. 


NEW EDITION OF MARSHALL’S ‘‘PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY.” 
Will be ready in a few days. Third Edition, Revised, with additional Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A JUNIOR COURSE of PRACTICAL 


ZOOLOGY. By A. Mitnes MARSHALL, M.D., D.Sc., M.A. F.R.S., Professor 

in the Victoria University, Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens College, 

late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Assisted by C. Herpert 

| Demonstrator and Assistant Lecturer in Zoology, Owens College, 
chester. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO, will be happy to forward a Copy of their 
Catalogue post free on application. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO.,15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


A.D. INNES & CO. 


81 anp 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


NEW BOOKS. 


BY THE REV. CANON I. GREGORY SMITH. 


THE RISE of CHRISTIAN MONASTICISM. 


Large crown 8vo. lis. 


FORTHCOMING NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BY MRS. MACQUOID. 
MAISIE DERRICK: a Novel. 


price 21s. 
A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


PUNCHINELLO’S ROMANCE. By Roma Waite. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. (Now ready. 
A NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF “FATHER STAFFORD.” 


MR. WITT’S WIDOW: a Frivolous Tale. By 


ANTHONY Hore. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. (Ready April 7. 
BY ESME STUART. 


VIRGINIE’'S HUSBAND. A Novel. 
8vo. 63. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 
(Now ready. 


1 vol. crown 


JULIUS CARSAR, 


FOUNDATION OF THE IMPERIAL 
ROMAN SYSTEM. 


By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A. 
Sub-Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s.; Roxburgh, 6s. 
(“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. Vol. VI.) 
PROSPECTUS OF THE SERIES ON APPLICATION. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON ; 
AND NEW YORK. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LATE CLIFFORD LLOYD’S JOURNAL. 
Next week will be published. 


IRELAND 


UNDER THE LAND LEAGUE. 
A Narrative of Personal Experiences. 


By CLIFFORD LLOYD, late Special Resident Magistrate. 
Post 8vo. 6s, 


This day is published. 


THE SYRIAN CHURCH in INDIA. By 


Gronce Rak, M.A., Fellow of the Universit Madras, late Pro- 
fessor in the Madras Christian College. With 6 l-page Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


This day is published. 
POPULAR EDITION. WITH A NEW PREFACE. 
MEMOIR OF PHE 


LIFE of LAURENCE OLIPHANT, and of 


ALICE OLIPHANT, his WIFE. By MarGarer OLIrHant W. OLIPHANT, 
‘Author of ‘Life of Edward Irving,” “Life of Principal Tulloch,” &c. 
Post 8vo. with Portraits, 7s. 6d, 


“A delightful and sympathetic memoir.” —T7imes. 

“Never in the exercise of her imagination has Mrs, Oliphant drawn anything 
more remote from ordinary life.”— Standard, 

“The most interesting book we have read ae: oy "— Punch. 

“ This is the book of the season.” — Daily Chro 

“It is a fascinating book on a fascinating abject.” Glebe, 


THE EARLY RELIGION of ISRAEL. 


As set forth by Biblical Writers and by modern Critical Historians. By JAMES 
Ropertson, D.D., Professor Oriental Languages in the University of 
Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“It is, perhaps, the ablest book that has appeared in this country on the con- 
servative side of the Pentateuch controversy......A writer who is at the same 
time possessed of every appliance and faculty of scholarship, and is in living touch 
with facts.”— Methodist Kecorder. 

“ Dr. Robertson has made a real contribution to the elucidation of a difficult and 
obscure, yet very important, subject—the earlier stages of Israel's religion.” 

Modern Church. 

“An as gy § able and satisfying book......Written in the clearest style and 

most readable, A most valuable addition to religious literature.”—/rish Times. 


THIRD EDITION. 


TWO HAPPY YEARS in CEYLON. By 


0. F. Gorpox Cummrne, Author of “At Home in Fiji,” “ A Lady's Cruise in 
a French Man-of-War,” “Granite Crags,”“ Fire Fountains,” “ Wanderings 
in China,” &c. With a Map and 19 Full-page Illustrations. 2 vols, 8vo, 
handsomely bound, 30s, 

“In every respect a charming book.”—Daily Telegraph. 

« Quite ot one of the most vivid and accurate books of travel which we have 

recently encountered.”—Standard. 
“ By far the most valuable account of Ceylon that we bave read for many years,” 
St. James's Gazette, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS.” 


ESSAYS from “BLACKWOOD.” By the 


late ANNE + Author of “ Essays on Social Sub . . of “ The 
Letters and Correspondence of Cardinal Newman,” 5 of the Rev. 
J.B. Morley, ”"&c. Witha by her Sister, FANNY Moztey. Post 8vo. 


price 7s. 6d. 
“+ Essays from Blackwood’ are an earnest of wide literary and social sympathies 
and of literary gifts.”— Times. 
“ A volume of essays written with the true discursive genius of the born essayist 
and a fastidious regard of language.”—Daily Chronicle. 
A collection of charming essays these by a charming writer.”— Tablet. 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


I 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE OUTCASTS.” 


x 
PASTOR and PRELATE: a Stor ot Clerical 
Life, By Roy Tetter, Author of ‘The Outcasts,” “A ht of Lethe,” 
&c. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. 
“‘This story is treated with vigour and originality in a literary ~~ of excep- 
tional merit. And the group of characters are admirably portrayed.” —Scotsman, 
“Itis one of the best novels of the year, full of stir and diversity of i interest, and 
with a sufficiently curious and original plot to satisfy and please even those most 
familiar with the resources of the tale-writer.’—Jrish Times. 
Ir 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “CULMSHIRE FOLK.” 


CHRONICLES of WESTERLY. By the 


Author of “Culmshire Folk,” “John Orlebar,” “The Young Idea,” 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


“ A novel which may without exaggeration be pronounced one of the most bril- 
liant of the present generation.” — Figaro 

“No less a word than ‘charming ots cnttahie. We commend it heartily. The 
humonr of the book is often delightful.” '— Tablet, 

“One of the most charming books of the season.” — National Ubserver, 
A delightful story.” —Zcho. 


“ Without question one of the best novels published in recent years.” 
Midiand Counties Herald. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


NEW POETICAL WORK 
BY THE LATE EARL OF LYTTON. 


MARAH. 


By OWEN MEREDITH. 
Fep. 8vo. 6s. €d. 


*,* This volume, in addition to a collection of Poems by Lord Lytton, al} 
hitierto unpublished, will include the one upon which he was engaged at the time 
of his daath. 


NEW POETICAL WORK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


POTIPHAR’S WIFE; 


And other Poems. 


By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.LE. 
Author of “The Light of Asia,” “The Light of the World,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 5s, net, [Just published, 


SECRET SERVICE under PITT. By W. J. 


FrrzPatrick, F.S.A., Author of “The Life of Lord Saeseand ” “ Private 
Correspondence and Memoirs of Daniel O'Connell, M.P.,” &c. 8vo. 14s. 


“ Mr, FitzPatrick clears up some long-standing mysteries with great sagacity,. 
and by means of his minute and profound knowledge of documenta, persons, and 
events succeeds in ae some of the darkest passages in the history of Irish 
conspiracy, and of the treachery so constantly associated with it...... On almost 
every page he throws an authentic and instructive light on the darker sides of the 
Irish history of the times with which he is dealing...... Mr. FitzPatrick’s book 
may be commended alike for its historical importance and for its —— — 

es. 


[On March 21. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


SEAS and LANDS. By Sir Epwin Arvorp, 


M.A., K.C.1.E., C.S.I. With 71 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
“No more charming book of travel has been published for many a day than. 
* Seas and Lands.’”—Graphic. 


NEW FRAGMENTS. By Joun Tynpatt, 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


SELECTION FROM CONTENTS : — The Sabbath—Goethe’s “ Farbenlehre ” — Atoms, 
Molecules, and Ether Waves-—Count Rumford — Louis Pasteur, his Life and 
Labours—The Rainbow and its Congerers— Thomas Young — Life in the Alps— 
About Common Water—Personal Recollections of Thomas Carlyle—On the Origin, 
Propagation, and Prevention of Phthisis. 


GAMES, ANCIENT and ORIENTAL, and 


HOW to PLAY THEM. Being the Games of the Ancient Egyptians, the 

Hiera Gramme of the Greeks, the Ludus Latrunculorum of the Romans, 

and the Oriental Games of Chess, Draughts, Backgammon and Magic 

EpWARD FALKENER. With numerous Photographs, Diagrams, 
. Svo. 21s, 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 
(STONYHURST SERIES.) 
Edited by RICHARD CLARKE, SJ. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Cuartes §. 


Devas, Examiner in Political Economy at the Royal University of Ireland, 
Author of “ Groundwork of Economics” &c, Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE DR, LIDDON. 


SERMONS on SOME WORDS of CHRIST. 


By Henry Parry Lippoy, D.D., D.C.L., late Canon and Chancellor of 
St. Paul's. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


COLLOQUIES on PREACHING. By Henry 


Tweets, M.A., Honorary Canon of Peterborough Cathedral. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


PHASES of ANIMAL LIFE, PAST and 
PRESENT. By R. LypDEsKeR, B.A. With 82 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ An interesting series of studies...... All that the author has to say about the 
less known, strange, and gigantic creatures which existed in the earlier ages, and 
which are now only revealed to us by their bones—-the Plesiosaurs, the Dinosaurs, 
and the Pterodactyles—is very readable and attractive, and tue book will un- 
doubtedly find many readers.’’—Daily Telegraph, 


A SHORT TEXT-BOOK of INORGANIC 


CHEMISTRY. By Dr. HenMANN Koipr. Translated and Edited by T. S. 
Ph.D., late Professor of Contes | in University College of 
Wales, Aheryst with. Third Edition, Revised by H.Luoyp Ph.D., 
D.Sc. (Lond.), Professor of ey in the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwith. With a Coloured T of Spectra and 66 Wood Engravings. 
Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


A HISTORY of GREECE. By Evetyn 
Apport, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol ow. | Crown 8vo, 
Part I—From the EARLIEST TIMES to the IONIAN REVOLT. 1°s, 6d. 
Part II,—From the IONIAN REVOLT to the THIRTY YRARS’ PEACE, 
500-445 B.c. 10s. 6d. (Just published. 
NEW BOOK BY MRS. DE SALIS. 


NEW-LAID EGGS: Hints for Amateur 


Poultry-Rearers. By Mrs. pe Sats, Aathorass of “Savouries A la Mode,” 
“ Entrées 4 la Mode,” “Soups and Dressed Fish & la Mode,” “ Oysters 4 la 
Mode,” &c. C:own 8vo. Is. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. a 


«J 
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“MESSRS. MACMILLAN & COS PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


THE MARRIAGE of ELINOR. By Mrs. Ourmant, Author 
cf “The Railway Man,” “ Kirsteen,” “ Hester,” “ He That Will Not,” &c. 
NEW BOOK BY HENRY JAMES. 


Now , Orown 8vo. cloth, 63. 
THE LESSON of the MASTER; and other Stories. By 
Daly CHRONICLE” * The Lesson of the Master’ is a satisfying book. It contains two of the best 
stories that Mr. ee See has ever written, and there is not one page in the book which is conventional 
unmarked by ty.” 


or 
NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MARSIIALL. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


ELEMENTS of ECONOMICS of INDUSTRY. Being the 
Firat Volume of “Elements of Economiss.” By ALFRED MARSHALL, Professor in Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge, sometime Feliow of Balliol Co'eze, ‘Oxford. 

*,° This book is an abridgment of Professor Marshall's ** Principles of Economics,” Vol. I., 
with the addition of a Chapter on Trades Unions. 
AND CHEAPER 
w ready, Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 


THE RELATIONS» ‘of. MIND and BRAIN. By Henry 


CALDERWOOD, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
*,* The present edition has been revised to allow for consideration of language as bearing on Animal 
Intelligence, and Hypnotism as throwing fresh light on the relations of Mind and Body. 
Bt PROFESSOR AMES, 
y, Crown 8vo. 7s, ne 


TEXT-BOOK of PSYCHOLOGY. JAMES, 
Professor of Psychology in Harvard University. 
*,* An abridgment of Professor James's larger work, “ The Principles of Psychology.” 


NEW a = PROFESSOR TAIT’S “ HEAT.” 
ready, Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. 


HEAT. By P.G. Tarr, "M. A., Sec.R.S.E., Professor of Natural 
Philosopby in the University of Edinburgh. 


are Rt BY MR. W. W. R. BALL. 
iy, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. net. 


MATHEMATICAL “RECREATIONS “and PROBLEMS of 


PAST and PRESENT TIMES. By W. W. ROUSE BALL, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity 


College, Cambridge. 
NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR 8S. H. BUTCHER. 


SOME ASPECTS of the GREEK GENIUS. ByS.H. Burcner, 


M.A., Professor of Greek, Edinburgh University, formerly Fellow of ane College, Cambridge, and ot 
University College, Oxford. 
TIMES.—* Admirable and scholarly.” 
OXFORD MAGAZINE,—* The whole volume is delightfully fresh and reada»le.” ; 
NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MAHAFFY, 
Now ready, Crown 8vo. cloth, 7a. 6d. 


PROBLEMS in GREEK HISTORY. By J.P. Mauarry, 


D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and Professor of Ancient wear) in the University of Dablin ; 
Author of * * Social Life in Greece,” ** Rambles and Studies in Greece.” 


THIRTEEN SATIRES e “3 U VENAL. Translated into 
English by ALEXANDER LEEPER, M.A., LL.D., Warden of Trinity College in the University of 
Melbourne. New and Revised Edition. 

ACADEMY.—“ A version which is well worthy to stand by the side of such mas jeces of faithful 
rendering as Munro's ‘ Lucretius,’ Lang's ‘ Theocritus,’ and Butcher and Lang's ‘Odyssey.’ The rendering is 
both close and vigorous, and it would be easy to quote many happy turns con oe excellent piece of work.” 

SPECTATOR,—* This version strikes us as vigorous, while it is certainly faithful.” 


NEW VOLUME OF TWELVE ENGLISH os 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Epwarp Spencer Beesty, 


Profe:sor of History, University College, London. 
ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—* Abdle, penetrating, and indapendent....An eminently satisfactory piece of work.” 
OBSERVER,.—* Mr, Beesly’s monograph is both clever and picturesque. ’ 
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HISTORICAL ESSAYS. “By E. ‘A. Freemay, D.C.L, LL.D., 


Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. Fourth Series, 


TIMES.—* Professor Freeman's historical | is never ephemeral...... There is, as every one would 
expect. the same thoroughness of treatment, the same fundam2ntal tion of the antlp and continuity of 
4sistory. All the essays have seen the light before, ‘a oe worthy of preservation in permanent form.” 


SIR CHARLE3 DILKE AND SPENSER WILKINSON. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By the Right Hon. Sir Cuartes 
DILKE, Bart., Author of “Greater Britain "‘and “Problems of Greater Britain”; and SPENSER 
.even if the attitude of the reader towards the writess is often one of diseett’ —_ — 


NEW VOLUME _, =. BUTLER'S TRANSLATION OF DANTE. 
y, Crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THE HELL of DANTE. "ALIGHIERL. Edited, with Transla- 


tion and Notes, by ARTHUR JOHN BOTLER, late Fellow of Trinity College, ‘cambridge 
Uniform with the“ Purgatory” and Paradise” already published. 
TIMES.—“ The _comp'etion of a work by which Mr. Butler ha: earnei the gratituds of all students of 


Dante's great poem.” 
published, Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


POEMS by WILLIAM "WATSON. 


*,* This volume is in substance mainly a reprint of the Second Edition of “ Wordsworth's Grave; and Other 
Poems.” with the addition of twenty-six Short Pieces, most of which have already been contributed to periodicals. 


~ eat It is true poetry; its inspiration is genuine and individual, and its execution is full of various 
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STUDY. Eight Lectures at Oxford. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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